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The Economic Recovery in the U.S. 


By Hyman Lumer 


Glowing economic predictions are 
once again in order. The recession, 
say the economic analysts and the 
spokesmen of big business generally, 
is a thing of the past. Recovery is 
general and complete, and a fresh 
boom is under way. Once more, the 
economy has proved itself impreg- 
nable to severe crisis. 

To be sure, the economy has re- 
covered from its recent slump. Upon 
examination, however, the 
economic picture proves to be some- 
what less glowing than that painted 
by these observers. In the following 
pages, we undertake an examination 
of the extent and nature of the re- 
covery which has taken place. 


EXTENT OF RECOVERY 


From a low of 126 in April, 1958, 
the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production rose to 152 by 
May of this year—six points above 
the pre-depression peak reached in 
December, 1956. Durable goods 


production rose more than twice as 
much as that of non-durables; how- 
ever, by May the former had barely 
regained the pre-depression high, 
while the latter (which had fallen 
relatively little) had substantially 
surpassed it. The gross national 
product, having declined from an 
annual rate of $453.7 billion in the 
second quarter of 1957 to a low of 
$427 billion in the first quarter of 
1958, rose to a new high of $467 in 
the first three months of this year. 

In the basic industries, the rise was 
especially pronounced. Auto produc- 
tion increased by about one-third, 
and in May, 1959 was running at a 
yearly rate of close to 6 million cars, 
approximating the 1957 output. The 
steel industry was operating at near- 
ly 93% of capacity, compared to less 
than 50% a year earlier. Output for 
the first five months of 1959 was 
53-4 million tons, 74% above the 
same period in 1958. 

New construction increased near- 
ly 16% between April, 1958 and 
April, 1959, and housing starts were 
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up more than 38%, both reaching 
new peaks. Commercial and residen- 
tial building were well above the 
1958 level. Only industrial construc- 
tion remained in the doldrums, al- 
though a rising volume of contract 


awards indicated that 
would soon increase. 

These developments have been ac- 
companied by a steady rise in per- 
sonal income to new record levels. 
At the same time, consumer prices, 
after a prolonged climb, have re- 
mained fairly steady for the past 
year. Real per capita disposable in- 
come rose to a yearly rate of $1,818 
in the first quarter of this year, only 
slightly below the 1957 peak. And 
real net spendable weekly earnings 
in manufacturing, after falling be- 
tween 1956 and 1958, have increased 
during the past year by 9%—a rise 
due principally to increased weekly 
hours of work. 

In these areas, the degree of recov- 
ery has been truly impressive. Less 
impressive, however, has been the 
trend in agriculture. Net farm in- 
come, which had been falling since 
1951, showed an increase from $10.8 
billion in 1957 to $13.1 billion in 
1958, when the rest of the economy 
was on the downgrade. And rising 
prices for a number of farm prod- 
ucts pushed the parity ratio up to 
87 in the early part of 1958. But this 
year farm income has declined some- 
what, and a reversal of price trends 
has lowered the parity ratio to an 
average of 82 in the first four 
months of 1959. 


this, too, 





UNEMPLOYMENT HANGS ON 


Still less impressive is the trend in 
employment. In fact, one of the 
most striking features of the cur 
rent economic picture is the persist- 
ence of a relatively high rate of job 
lessness. 

At the bottom of the decline in 
April, 1958, the number of unem- 
ployed was officially estimated at 5.1 
million or 7.5% of the labor force, 
allowing for seasonal factors. By 
May of this year, despite the recov- 
ery in production, it had fallen only 
to 3.4 million or 4.9% of the labor 
force, as against a rate of 4.1% in 
May, 1957. This represents a signifi- 
cant lag in reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 

The extent of this lag is not fully 
revealed by the official statistics. 
Thus, the United Steelworkers re- 
ported in June that its due payments 
under checkoff contracts were still 
300,000 below the pre-depression 
peak of 1,250,000. The UAW te- 
ported an equal drop in its member- 
ship. 

Equally noteworthy is the growth 
in the number of “distressed areas.” 
In May, 1957, of the 149 major in- 
dustrial areas regularly surveyed by 
the Department of Labor, there 
were 21 with more than 6% of the 
labor force out of work. By May, 
1958, the number had jumped to 
86. A year later, in spite of the re- 
covery, there were still 60 in ex- 
istence. Included in these were not 
only the chronically blighted areas— 
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wal mining and textile—but also 
such a national auto center as De- 
toit, and major centers of steel 
production. In addition, there were 
in May, 172 smaller industrial cen- 
ters with unemployment exceeding 
6%, an actual increase over May, 
1958. 

Among Negro workers, the rate 
of unemployment is officially esti- 
mated as being approximately twice 
that among white workers, although 
in many of the big industrial cen- 
ters it has been much higher. With 
declining unemployment, this ratio 
has tended to increase—a reflection 
of the greater lag in rehiring of Ne- 
groes and an indication of the rela- 
tive worsening of their economic 
situation in the period of recovery. 


THE DECLINE IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 


An important feature of the econ- 
omic stump was a marked drop in 
exports. From $19.5 billion in 1957, 
these fell to $16.3 billion in 1958, a 
decrease of more than 16%. This 
decline has continued; in the first 
quarter of 1959 the volume of com- 
mercial exports was 6% lower than 
in the same part of 1958. And the 
outlook is for little if any pickup 
during the rest of 1959. 

At the same time, imports have 
tisen. In 1958, these totalled $13 bil- 
lion, only slightly less than in 1957. 
But in the first quarter of this year 
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they rose 14% to reach an annual 
rate of $14.3 billion. 

Some of the export decline was 
due to the disappearance of certain 
special factors, such as the closing of 
the Suez Canal in early 1957, which 
boosted the demand for American 
exports. This was not, however, the 
main cause. 

Chief among the reasons for the 
decline is the completion of the post- 
war economic reconstruction in 
Europe and the extended boom of 
recent years, which has expanded 
the productive capacity of the West- 
ern European countries to the point 
where they are much less depend- 
ent than before on imports of capi- 
tal goods and other manufactures 
from this country. In fact, they are 
able, thanks to modernization and 
increased efficiency of production, to 
compete more  successfuly with 
American products in a growing 
number of fields. 

An added factor in reducing 
Amercian exports to these countries 
is the recent European recession. 
This, however, has turned out to be 
a very mild one. After some de- 
clines in 1958, production has be- 
gun, though slowly and unevenly, to 
rise again. 

Another major cause of the drop 
in exports is the crisis in the raw 
materials-producing countries, where 
the drop in the prices of the primary 
commodities which they export has 
compelled them to reduce imports. 
This crisis has been a severe one, 
from which these countries are bare- 
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ly beginning to recuperate. Of this, 
the United Nations World Economic 
Survey, 1958 (Columbia Univ. Press, 
$3) writes: 


One of the most disturbing aspects 
of the recent industrial downturn is 
that it has once again highlighted the 
vulnerability of under-developed coun- 
tries to even moderate shifts in world 
economic activity. . . . Though the 
total volume of net imports of primary 
commodities into the industrial areas 
was barely affected, the sensitivity of 
commodity markets to the changing 
economic climate in the major buying 
countries was sufficient to reduce prices 
and export earnings of the under-de- 
veloped countries by 7 to 8% from 
mid-1957 to mid-1958. This drop, rein- 
forced by a continuing, albeit slight, 
rise in the import prices of manufac- 
tured goods in the face of the indus- 
trial recession, represents a loss in im- 
port capacity equivalent to about six 
years’ lending to the under-developed 
countries by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development at 
1956-1957 rates. 


The changed import-export bal- 
ance has resulted in a sharp decline 
in the export surplus which the 
United States has enjoyed for a 
number of years. For total commer- 
cial exports, the surplus in the first 
quarter of 1959 was $271 million, 
less than one-third of that in the 
corresponding part of 1958. And ac- 
cording to Barron’s (May, 1959), if 
we count only paid-for merchandise 
and exclude such items as the give- 


away of farm surpluses, the balance 195 
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of trade ran against the Unite 
States by nearly $500 million.* 


THE EXPORT OF JOBS 


American manufacturers have re. 
acted to the increased competition 
from foreign manufactures by step 
ping up investment in a 
owned plants and the building of 
branch plants in Europe and ¢ls- 
where. This is reflected in a con- 
siderable growth in United States 
investments in Western Europe, 
which have increased 2% times be. 
tween 1950 and 1959. 

This practice enables Americar 
firms both to get around import re 
strictions and duties and to compete 
on more favorable terms with the 
domestically-owned firms in the 
countries in question. In this coun- 
try, it results in a decline in the 
production of goods for export on 
the one hand, and a rise in the al 
ready high proportion of imports} 
emanating from American-owned 
subsidiaries and _ branch __ plants 
abroad. Of this, U. S. News and 
World Report wrote (December 26, 


1958) : 


° © The outflow of gold from the , eae Scares 
during the past year, a reversal o! f the previow 
trend, is due only ia’ part to. the drop in ear 


relative to imports. Accordi a 


bey 


= S New York economist E. “peresnia (re 
in the New York Times of June 8, 
7959), causes. 


this stems primarily from other 
Chief among these are: a of 

foreign investments, which rose from about $1. 
billion in 1950 to a yearly average of of about $ 
billion in E..8 yee 4926-56; and a rise 
total gove expendi tures and grants abros 
—_ a7 7 billion in 1950" to $8.5 SS billion i 
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European-based subsidiaries of U. S. 
firms are sending office equipment, 
earth movers, even ordinary electric 
irons back to the U. S. for sale. An 
American elevator company has in- 
tricate parts made in plants overseas 
and shipped back. An American lock 
company does the same thing. Costs 
are lower abroad. 


Commenting on the reaction of 
the London Sunday Express to the 
fooding of British markets by prod- 
ucts of American-controlled fac- 
tories in Britain, the same maga- 
tine stated (January 23, 1959): 


To the Sunday Express, this is a 
frightening trend, because it indicates 
a spreading American hold on Britain. 
For a different reason, it may also be 
a frightening trend for the American 
workingman, Jobs are going overseas. 


These developments are especially 
marked in the auto industry. The 
jp American companies have for 
years been building branch plants 
overseas. They have also acquired 
partial or complete control of a 
aumber of European companies (for 
example, General Motors’ outright 
ownership of Opel in Germany and 
Vauxhall in Britain). In recent 
years, with the growing market for 
the small European models, the 
process has been accelerated and 
American firms have increasingly 
devoted themselves to supplying 
this market, both here and abroad, 
with the products of their foreign 
subsidiaries and affiliates. 
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While exports of American cars 
have drastically declined and are ex- 
pected to total only 100,000 cars in 
1959, imports of small cars have 
skyrocketed in the past few years. 
From 58,000 or 0.8% of the Ameri- 
can market in 1955, they jumped to 
432,000 or 9% of the market in 
1958, and are expected to exceed 
600,000 in 1959. With this, a grow- 
ing share of the American market 
will be filled by foreign products of 
American manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of domestic production—and 
at the expense of jobs of American 
workers. 

To be sure, the Big Three plan to 
produce small models this fall. But 
these are designed to compete most 
directly not with the smaller im- 
ports, but with the somewhat larger 
American-made Rambler and Lark, 
which have captured 7% of the 
domestic market. 

In the steel industry, there has 
also been a rise in imports accom- 
panied by a drop in exports. Imports 
rose 45% in 1958 to a total of 1.7 
million tons, and some products 
have captured a significant part of 
the American market (nails, one- 
third, barbed wire, one-half). 

American steel companies have 
sought to use this as propaganda 
against wage increases, arguing that 
excessively high wages here are pric- 
ing American steel out of the mar- 
ket in favor of the cheaper foreign 
products. However, total imports 
are still less than 2% of American 
steel output, hardly enough to be a 
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major factor in current unemploy- 
ment in the industry. And though 
steel exports fell 50% last year, 
these also comprise a small share of 


total output—4% in and 
3.2% in 1958. 

In general, the crisis has con- 
tributed to the sharpening of com- 
petition and rivalries among the 
leading capitalist countries and has 
stimulated the penetration of the 
economies of other capitalist coun- 
tries by American monopoly capital. 
For American workers, the run- 
away shop evil is emerging on a 
new level, and the question of for- 
eign trade and jobs is being posed 
with increasing sharpness. 


WHY THE UPTURN? 


1957 


The factors responsible for the 
timing and speed of the recovery 
merit detailed analysis. Here we can 
only touch on some of the main 
ones. 

The AFL-CIO, in the November, 
1958 issue of Economic Trends and 
Outlook, gives as the main_ reasons: 
a) union strength which helped 
keep consumer incomes strong; b) 
unemployment compensation which 
made up part of the income lost 
through unemployment; c) Con- 
gressional measures providing more 
money for mortgage supports, un- 
employment compensation, road 
building, federal pay hikes and 
other purposes; d) increased state 
and local government spending; 
and e) an eased money supply. 
These were undoubtedly factors 
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in easing the crisis, but they do not! : A be 
alone account for the recovery. The! produc 
role of increased government spend- profits 
ing—and its limitations—has bee an ann 
dealt with in a previous article frst qi 
(“The Economic Outlook Today,”| profits 
Political Affairs, January, 1959).! lion in 
Suffice it to point out here that the the fin: 
AFL-CIO analysis omits one item grown 
in this category which outweighs Jion. 7 
any of the others, namely the im- 1959) 
pressive increases in military outlays tax prc 
during this period. This remains the 37% a 
main “anti-crisis” measure. imposi 
Another important factor was the A ri 
stimulus to housing construction course, 
through easier credit and increased mic re 
availability of mortgage money. As} portan 
a result, mortgage debt rose nearly lying 
$10.5 billion during 1958, compared them : 
with a rise of only $6.5 billion injof rr. 
consumer disposable income. Along achiev 
with this, consumer credit, which in-|as the 
creased only slightly in 1958, has| depres 
begun to grow much more rapidly.] which 
In the first four months of 1959, in{ merit 
stalment debt rose nearly $1.5 billior 
and non-instalment debt another! THE 
$389 million. This presages an up- 
surge comparable to 1955’s record—; In | 
something which was regarded as' trial 
quite unlikely a year ago. ‘nual 
Another factor which contributed) top r 
materially to the recovery was thel offer 
extreme mildness of the decline in! dicati 
the Western European economies.| these 
And no doubt the reverse trend in| forme 
farm income at the time of the de] B. H 
cline in industrial output helped} ingot 
somewhat to lessen the degree and} reach 
duration of the slump. the 








y do not}: A basic stimulus to expansion of 
ery. The! production is the big increase in 
t spend profits during the past year. From 
1as_ beep an annual rate of $23.0 billion in the 
s article first quarter of 1957, net corporate 

Today,”| profits after taxes fell to $15.5 bil- 
, 1959).! lion in the first quarter of 1958. By 

that the the final quarter, however, they had 
ne item grown to a yearly rate of $22.4 bil- 
utweighs lion. The increase is continuing in 

the im- 1959, with official estimates of pre. 
y outlays 'tax profits of $50 billion for the year, 
nains the 37% above 1958. This represents an 

imposing growth in profit rates. 

was the A rise in the rate of profit is, of 
struction course, a feature of periods of econo- 
increased mic recovery generally. What is im- 
oney. As} portant is the specific factors under- 
se nearly lying the present increase, among 
compared them such things as the high degree 
illion injof rationalization and speedup 
e. Along achieved during the decline, as well 
which in-|as the ability of monopoly capital to 
1958, has|depress the prices of raw materials 
> rapidly.| which has been noted above. These 


1959, ing merit further examination. 


1.5 billior 
another) THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 
S$ an Up- 
record—| In late April, the National Indus- 


rarded as\ trial Conference Board held its an- 
‘nual meeting, a gathering at which 
ntributed| top representatives of big business 

was thejoffer their economic forecasts. In- 
Jecline in! dicative of the outlook expressed in 


conomies. these circles was the prediction by 
trend in 
of the de- 
it helped 


egree and 


former U. S. Steel president Clifford 
B. Hood that, barring a strike, steel 
ingot production for 1959 would 
reach 115 million tons, 35% above 
the 1958 output, and almost equal 
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to the 1955 figure of 117 million tons. 

Also indicative was the forecast of 
L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corporation, that 1959 would see 
sales of 6 million cars, including half 
a million imported vehicles. This 
compares favorably with 1957; how- 
ever, it falls considerably short of 
the record of some 8 million cars in 
1955. In all other major industries, 
marked increases over 1958 were 
predicted, and in a number of them 
new production records were ex- 
pected. 

Generally, business spokesmen 
and economists forecast a rise in the 
economy continuing well into 1960 
and even into 1961. Included in 
such forecasts, however, is the defi- 
nite expectation of a slowdown in 
the third quarter of 1959. This is 
based in large measure on the fact 
that steel production, bolstered in 
the first half of the year by exten- 
sive inventory building in anticipa- 
tion of a strike, is virtually certain 
to decrease after midyear, whether 
or not the strike materializes. 

Similarly, auto production can be 
expected to slow down as sales of 
1959 models taper off later in the 
year and preparations for the 
changeover to the 1960 models be- 
gin. This expectation is strength- 
ened by the abnormal inventory of 
one million cars in the hands of 
dealers at midyear. 


Moreover, inventory accumula- 


tion generally is likely to slow up 
later in the year. Inventories began 
to grow toward the end of 1958 after 















a large drop during the preceding 
year, and this rise has been a major 
factor in the recovery, accounting at 
midyear for fully half of the total 
increase in output. But this initial 
spurt, it s generally conceded, can- 
not long continue at the same pace, 
especially in view of its inclusion of 
the heavy building of steel and auto 
inventories noted above. 

All indications, therefore, point to 
a third-quarter slowdown. It is 
widely predicted, however, that this 
will constitute no more than an in- 
terruption in the upward trend, to 
be followed by a second phase of 
recovery based on a growth in ex- 
penditures for new plant and 
equipment. These expenditures fell 
from $37 billion in 1957 to $30.5 bil- 
lion in 1958. For 1959, according to 
mid-year estimates, they are ex- 
pected to rise to $32.6 billion. This 
entails an anticipated increase from 
an annual rate of $30.6 billion in the 
first quarter of 1959 to $34 billion in 
the last quarter. 

These estimates, however, are 
based on the outlook of businessmen 
in the light of the present pace of 
recovery, and may well be scaled 
downward with the occurrence of a 
slowdown. And even the increase 
now projected falls much short of 
the 1957 level. In addition, it should 
be noted that an unusually high pro- 
portion of present outlays (two- 
thirds, as against the usual ratio of 
one-half) is for modernization of 
existing plant rather than the addi- 
tion of new capacity. 
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There is thus a legitimate ques. 
tion as to whether a lull would 
necessarily be followed by a new up 
surge, a question which is being 
raised by a number of observers. A 
New York Times editorial, on April 
25, stated: 


It is true that business spending 
for plant and equipment assumed the 
role of carrying the economy forward 
after the first phase of recovery ended 
in 1955. But there is little evidence to 
date that the boom of 1956 and 1957 
is necessarily going to repeat itself in 
this area... . 


The Labor Research Association’s 
publication, Economic Notes (June, 
1959) poses the question as follows: 


Historically most recovery periods 
on the average last about 27 months. 
But in this one the loss of momentum 
in the third quarter might, in the 
absence of any real resurgence in capi- 
tal investment, result in dissipation of 
the expansive role of the upward 
movement. 


Investments are not the only ques- 
tion mark. There are others, such 
as how much of a spurt the produc- 
tion of the new small cars will give 
to the auto industry, or the pros- 
pects for a continued rise in housing 
construction. In view of these and 
other questions, the possibility is not 
at all excluded that a slowdown may 
lead to stagnation or a decline rather 
than a fresh upsurge, even though 
past experience suggests that the lat- 
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© ques- fer is distinctly more likely. We do 
would fnot propose to speculate on this 
\eW UP- fooint; what is important to note is 
} being tthe limited and uncertain base of 
vers. A the current expansion and the con- 
n April sequent uncertainty of the future. 
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In particular, there is every reason 
o expect the stubborn persistence of 
substantial residue of unemploy- 
ent in the foreseeable future. The 
isplacement of workers through 
ciation’s fechnological advance and in- 
; (June, freased productivity, though par- 
follows: fially cloaked by the boom of 1955-57, 
as been increasingly making itself 
periods felt. Now, although unemployment 
months, fan be expected to decline further 
mentum fin the period immediately ahead, it 
in the fis widely recognized that a signifi- 
in capi-kant hard core of joblessness will 
ation of femain even if the most optimistic 
upward bredictions as to production trends 
terialize. As the AFL-CIO’s 
conomic Trends and Outlook 
ly ques- warned in April, “there is a real 
's, such Hanger that the number of jobless 
produc: fwill settle at 34 to 4 million, or 5% 
“ill give ho 544% of the labor force.” 
€ pros: | There has been a progressive rise 
housing jin the rate of unemployment in suc- 
ese and |cessive boom periods since the war. 
y 1s not |During the war years, joblessness 
wn may |was at a minimum, fluctuating be- 
e rather |tween 1 and 2%. In the boom year 
though | of 1953 it was 2.9%. In 1956 it was 
the lat- } 42%. Now it threatens to settle at 
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a level in the neighborhood of 5%. 

A recent AFL-CIO pamphlet, 
Policies for Economic Growth, pic- 
tures this trend in another aspect. 
The ratio of recovery of loss in pro- 
duction to recovery of loss in em- 
ployment is computed for an eight- 
month period following the low 
point of each of the postwar slumps. 
In the period beginning October, 
1949, for each one percent of recov- 
ery in job loss, there was a recovery 
of 1.78% in production loss. In the 
period beginning August, 1954, the 
corresponding figure was 2.33%, 
and in that beginning April, 1958, 
it was 3.23%. In other words, the 
lag in decline of unemployment has 
grown greater in each successive 
recovery period. 

This is accompanied by the spread 
of blighted areas described above— 
areas of chronic unemployment pro- 
duced by the displacement of work- 
ers through automation and other 
technological advances, combined 
with growing decentralization and 
the spread of the runaway shop evil. 

The development of chronic mass 
unemployment persisting even in 
boom periods, a feature of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism, though tem- 
porarily obliterated by World War 
II and its immediate effects, is again 
becoming evident. The “full em- 
poyment” which Keynesian econo- 
mists and others assert has been 
achieved through “built-in  stabil- 
izers” and government economic 
“regulation” is once again in the 
process of being exposed as a myth. 


NATURE OF THE CRISIS 


Of the three postwar slumps, the 
1957-58 crisis was the most severe 
and most extensive in its effects. We 
have characterized it as different 
from the first two—as being a cycli- 
cal rather than an interim crisis 
(Political Affairs, January, 1959). 

It was also anticipated that the 
decline would, unlike the first two, 
be followed by a period of depres- 
sion or stagnation. Instead, it was 
followed by an immediate upturn, 
comparable in speed and extent to 
the two previous recoveries. In an 
earlier appraisal (“The Economic 
Situation Today,” Political Affairs. 
March, 1958), we had expressed the 
opinion that the economy stood on 
the threshold of a major depression. 
Such an eventuality clearly did not 
materialize, even though the crisis 
proved to be appreciably worse than 
its predecessors. 

It is evident that these appraisals 
tended to underestimate the recu- 
perative capacity of the economy 
and did not adequately take into ac- 
count the effects which increased 
government spending, whatever its 
limitations, exercised on the course 
of the crisis. 

At the same time, the 1957-58 
crisis did differ in important re- 
spects from the other two, and ap- 
proached more closely the classical 
cyclical pattern. Some recognition of 
this is expressed in the United Na- 
tions World Economc Survey, 1958, 
which states that unlike the first 
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two, this slump is not to be ex. 
plained by special factors such as 
for example, the reduction of mili 
tary expenditures and inventories 
after the Korean War. Hence, “the 
setback raises problems of major im- 
portance for long-term economic 
growth.” And contrary to the illu 
sions generated by the earlier de 
clines, “it is evident that the world 
has not yet learned how to avoid the 
costs of recurrent industrial slumps.” 
But if the recent slump did not 
develop into a major crisis, says the 
Survey, this does not rule out the 
possibility of more severe down. 
turns in the future. It states: 









Nor would it be wise to assume, on 
the basis of post-war experience, that 
in the future all recessions are bound 
to be short and mild. It is true that an 
array of automatic stabilizers, includ: 
ing progressive tax systems, social se: 
curity, and farm support programs, 
has considerably strengthened the in- 
dustrial economies since the depression 
of the nineteen thirties. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind, however that 
stabilizers can only slow down a rate 
of decline; they cannot in themselves 
initiate an upturn. Unless, therefore, 
other forces are actively at work to 
reverse a downturn, economic activity 
could continue to decline over a rela- 
tively long period and by sizeable 


amounts. 


Furthermore, it is important not 
to underestimate the impact of even 
the relatively mild slumps which 
have occurred. The American econ- 
omists, W. S. and E. S. Woytinski, 
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estimate that the three declines re- 
culted in a direct loss of $113 billion 
in national production, and an in- 
direct loss in retarded economic 
growth of no less than $300 billion.* 

Hidden in these figures is the loss 
of income and the economic hard- 
ship suffered by the millions thrown 
out of work. Hidden in them, too, 
is the frustration of millions of 
young people in their efforts to find 
decent employment or secure an 
education. And hidden in them is 
the exceptional degree of suffering 
inflicted on the Negro, Puerto Rican 
and Mexican working people. 

The fact is that despite the much- 
touted prosperity of the postwar 
years, the average American worker 
has led a highly insecure existence. 
Every few years he has been con- 
fronted with an economic slump and 
the threat of short work weeks or 
unemployment for prolonged peri- 
ods. And today the outlook is at 
best uncertain. Underneath the 
facade of the postwar booms is the 
basic instability of the American 
economy, an instability which is 
growing and with it the economic 
insecurity of the American workers. 

The economy has emerged from 
the 1957-58 crisis with an increased 
burden of military spending, a rise 
in the national debt and a consider- 
able growth in the interest burden 
on the debt. It has emerged with a 
large increase in personal debt, 
amounting to more than 60% of 


*W. S. and E. S. Woytinski, Lessons of the 
_ Public Affairs Institute, Washington, 
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consumer disposable income at the 
end of 1958, as against 40% in 1951 
and 26% in 1946. It has emerged 
with a substantial amount of excess 
industrial capacity, persisting in 
spite of the rise in production. And 
it has emerged with an increased 
residue of unemployment. All of 
these developments add to economic 
instability and pave the way for a 
worse crisis in the not too distant 
future. 


OUTLOOK AND PROGRAM 


The economic outlook for 1960 is 
a matter of particular importance, 
since the state of the economy at 
that time will weigh heavily in the 
outcome of the presidential and 
congressional elections. If the pre- 
dictions most widely current today 
should materialize, the economy 
would be either levelling off or en- 
tering a decline at the time of the 
elections. It would be futile, how- 
ever, to speculate on this or to at- 
tempt to base a program of action 
on such predictions. 

Nevertheless, certain things seem 
reasonably clear. The chief one is 
that the fight for jobs will retain a 
prominent position in the period 
ahead, and will be an important is- 
sue in the 1960 elections. This en- 
tails a heightened struggle for drastic 
improvements in unemployment 
compensation and other measures for 
assistance to the jobless, as well as 
special measures for aid to distressed 
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areas. It means, too, that the cru- 
sade for the thirty-hour week, the 
need for which becomes increasingly 
imperative, will continue to gain 
momentum. And the special prob- 
lems of unemployment among Ne- 
gro and other minority-group work- 
ers demand that the fight against 
job discrimination and for the 
economic welfare of these workers 
maintain a high priority. 

It is necessary to strengthen the 
fight against increased arms produc- 
tion as an answer to unemployment, 
and to step up the campaign for 
trade with the socialist world as a 
source of jobs. This becomes all the 
more vital .as big business proceeds 
to eliminate a growing number of 
jobs of American workers by shift- 
ing production to overseas plants. 
So, too, does the fight for solidarity 
between American workers and the 
workers of other countries, whom 
big business strives to pit against 
one another, a fight which Ameri- 
can workers must direct against 
American monopoly capital as a 
common oppressor. 

The Eisenhower Administration, 
in characteristic fashion, has com- 
pletely wiped its hand of the prob- 


lems of the unemployed and has 
embarked on a holy crusade against 


inflation for the benefit of the big | 
banking and financial interests. The 


Democrats have vigorously attacked 
the Administration’s policies; how- 


ever, despite the popular mandate } 
of last November, their record in 


total inaction. 


The labor movement has a clearly- | 
defined program to “put America F 


back to work,” a program which 


includes such demands as aid to} 
distressed areas, an increased mini- } 


mum wage, minimum federal stand- 
ards of unemployment insurance, a 
shorter work week, 


mass struggle. What is required is 
the pressure and initiative of the 
rank and file and the progressive 


forces, to compel action by the labor | 
leadership and by the liberal Demo- } 


crats in Congress. 

Whatever the exact course of the 
economy during the next year or 
two, it is the development of such 
mass struggles which is of para- 
mount importance. 
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The Cold War and the People’s Welfare 


By William Z. Foster 


Tue Corp War has roots running 
back to the earlier phases of the class 
struggle, notably the capitalist oppo- 


f} sition to the Russian Revolution of 


1917. Formally, the Cold War, as 


M such, began about 1947, the date 
| which 


@ ated. Its main purpose is to prepare 


when the Marshall Plan was initi- 


} for an all-out war against the social- 


M ist and progressive world. Its speci- 


i fic aims are to infringe upon and 


s some 
rogram # 
effective M 


of the 
gressive 


ne labor 


injure world peace, prosperity, de- 
mocracy, organized labor, national 
liberation, and socialism. Its greatest 
champions are the monopolists of 


uired is fq the United States (helped by the con- 


servative labor leaders), and they are 
out to boss the whole world and to 
prolong everywhere by military force 
the obsolete and antiquated capital- 
ist system. ‘Their chief opposition 
is the socialist sector of the world, 
principally the Soviet Union and 
People’s China, and the working and 
toiling masses, and the progressive 
forces generally, of all countries, who 


i jointly counterpose to the war-like 


Cold War the perspective of the 
peaceful coexistence of all nations. 
The Cold War is a malignant war 


threat which is kept hanging over the 


world chiefly by American imperial- 


} ism and its partners, the monopo- 


lists and sword-rattlers of the world. 
Its vast war munitions production 
is immensely profitable to the em- 
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ployers. Although it has many war 
features and constantly presses in the 
direction of war, it is not now actual 
war itself. It is the longest and most 
militant war-scare in history, and is 
pregnant with war danger. It has 
kept the world so much on edge with 
its many war. crises, that large num- 
bers of people have come inadvisedly 
to look upon it and its institutions 
as a sort of unavoidable way of life. 
“Brinkmanship,” a term that origi- 
nated in Dulles’ boasts of the many 
times he had brought the world to 
the very edge of general war, is com- 
ing to be accepted by them as the 
normal type of diplomacy. Un- 
doubtedly, however, had it not been 
for the powerful struggle of the 
peace and progressive forces over the 
years, and the breaking of the atomic 
bomb monopoly of the United States, 
the world long since would have 
been plunged into a terrible atomic 
war. The monopolists have become 
afraid of revealing outright their war 
goals, as this would scare off large 
numbers of their followers; but their 
deceit about it does not destroy the 
reality of the war threat which 
they present. 

Under the Cold War, the imperial- 
ists are definitely, although cunning- 
ly, preaching the inevitability of war. 
This is not an easy thing to do, after 
the many defeats the warmongers 
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have suffered at the hands of the 
workers and other peace forces, who 
do not believe in the inevitability 


of war. So the advocates of war’s 
inevitability are forced to do so by 
roundabout methods, by indirect- 
tion, as at present. The warmongers 
seek to plant the idea that war is 
inevitable, and when they cannot do 
this directly, they try at least to 
create certain confused moods to this 
effect. This is the situation at the 
present time. Although there are 
relatively few who will argue mili- 
tantly that there inevitably will be 
war, on the other hand, prominent 
capitalist spokesmen are quick to 
deny that the socialist countries are 
peace-loving. Thus they leave the 
matter hanging, but usually they 
become more definite about war’s 
“inevitability” when matters take, 
however temporarily, a turn to the 
worse. The answer is to do away 
with the Cold War. 

During the Cold War period, 
many dangerous developments have 
taken place. There has been a 
large number of “small” shooting 
wars (which have not always been 
so “small”), and all of them have 
borne the seeds of a general impe- 
rialist war. And they have left mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken refugees in 
their wake. In practically every case, 
the imperialists have tried to extend 
these wars; this has forced the masses 
to struggle to restrict them. Among 
these “small” wars, along with other 
gross military provocations, are those 
of Korea, Indo-China, Hungary, Tai- 
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wan, East Germany, Tunisia, Mor. 
occo, Algeria, Lebanon, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Guatemala, Quemoy-Matsu, Ti- 
bet, Laos, etc., besides various other 
small wars in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In those countries where 
revolutions have occurred, the im- 
perialists, in the first place those of 
Wall Street, have seen to it that by 
military provocations they were 
forced to take on the character of 
violent armed struggles. In addition 
to all these wars, the Cold War has 
produced several breath-taking crises, 
all manipulated by Washington. In 
fact, there has been almost a perma- 
nent crisis over the past decade in 
various communities. The Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, at 
its special convention of 1945, which 
repudiated Browder’s revisionism, 
was the first organization to point 
out the immediate approach of this 
broad imperialist war period. 


MILITARIZATION 


The most characteristic and dan- 
gerous feature of the Cold War is 
that, during the years of its existence, 
the United States has built for itself 
a super-powerful offensive military 
machine of unheard of dimensions 
and danger. It has air bases every- 
where, possessing all over the world 
a mighty air force, navy, and army. 
More than that, it has been instru- 
mental in the building of military 
forces on the part of its innumerable 
capitalist allies. Insolently, Ameri- 
can and other imperialists have built 
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air bases and rocket launching sites 
all around the countries of socialism. 
In doing this, they have put practi- 
ally the whole capitalist world on 
the American dole and in its debt. 
The United States has become, very 
largely, the boss of the capitalist 
world, and it hopes, quite vainly, 
to run the socialist part of the world 
as well. Such imperialist war provo- 
cations lie at the very heart of the 
Cold War and are to be found in 
every corner of the globe. 

A particularly devilish feature of 
the Cold War is the continued manu- 
facture and testing of bombs and 
rockets. The United States is arm- 
ing NATO and all its main allies 
with these murderous devices. These 
fiendish machines are being made 
to shoot one-fourth of the way 
around the world. A very bad aspect 
is the invariable accompaniment of 
the bomb and rocket blasts with mal- 
ignant radioactive fall-out. The im- 
perialist militarists have thus far 
successfully resisted the limitation 
or abolition of the bombs and rock- 
ets, as well as the abolition of testing. 
Above all, the forces of peace must 
find the way to put a stop or limita- 
tion to these murderous devices. 
There are forces of imperialism that 
would rather destroy the planet—if 
they could—than to lose the monster 
graft of the capitalist system. But 
the workers and their allies will stop 
such murderous impulses and de- 
sires, with the abolition of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs and the fiendish 
rockets. 


THE COLD WAR AND PEOPLE’S WELFARE 
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One of the worst of the current 
features of the Cold War is its enor- 
mous cost to the peoples. The fabu- 
lous outlay of our government for 
military expenditures, and every- 
thing connected with the Cold War, 
has been such as to impoverish the 
masses of people more and more. 
The government is squandering at 
present at least 50 billion dollars a 
year for war preparations; and its 
imperialist partners throughout the 
world, collectively, are getting rid of 
about the same amount. President 
Eisenhower has stated recently that 
the cost of war munitions has 
mounted so greatly that many air- 
planes now cost their weight in gold. 

The national debt has also climbed 
out of sight, and is still mounting. 
The same is also true of tax rates, 
which are being forced sky high, 
with the main burden being thrust 
upon the workers and the toiling 
masses. The people have paid dearly 
in their living standards for the Cold 
War. Nor is there any sign that 
the government will voluntarily de- 
crease these war (misnamed “de- 
fense”) expenditures. Of course, the 
employers are reaping enormous 
profits; in fact, profits on war muni- 
tions are now being taken as one of 
the mainstays of the entire capitalist 
system. Since the end of World 
War II, about 500 billion dollars 
have been thrown away for this use- 
less purpose. It is highly significant 
that it is only the capitalist employ- 
ers and the war-making governments 
that have their hands on the coun- 
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try’s real source of money supplies. 
In the ceaseless quest for funds to 
pay for the ever-mounting cost of 
munitions, no real criticism is di- 
rected against the cause of it all— 
the Cold War. The social services 
and public conveniences (schools, 
hospitals, housing, roads, municipal 
transportation, etc.) are constantly de- 
teriorating, and yet they are still fur- 
ther being bled of resources, to feed 
the insatiable Moloch of Cold War. 
Other capitalist countries are about 
as bad off in this respect, or even 
worse off than we are. 


IMPACT ON SOCIALIST LANDS 


Another bad feature of the Cold 
War situation is that it has deeply 
injured the industrial potentiality of 
the countries of socialism. These 
countries are straining every nerve 
to amass resources with which to 
build a new society, and on top of 
this strain they are forced, in self- 
defense, also to waste vast funds on 
non-productive military equipment. 
World experience has shown, how- 
ever, that the capitalists, by means 
of their Cold War, may somewhat 
hinder, but they cannot stop, the 
building of socialism by forcing these 
tremendous military expenditures 
upon the socialist countries; but it 
would be sheer foolishness, neverthe- 
less, to believe that they thus do not 
do considerable damage. The peo- 
ples, however, can build socialism, 
and heavily arm themselves, at the 
same time. All this sabotage, in the 
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spirit of Project X, and the forced 
military spending of the  socialis 
countries, is in line with the general 
purposes of the imperialists and their 
Cold War, to slow down the growth 
of socialism and finally to destroy it 
altogether. 

One of the most provocative and 
war-like features of the Cold War 
situation is the economic blockade 
which the imperialist countries, led) 
by the United States, are trying to 
enforce against all socialist lands) 
particularly the Soviet Union and 
People’s China. This blockade, if it 
is only partially effective at the pres 
ent time, is principally because it 
lacks world mass support, even of 
certain capitalist countries, and be. 
cause the socialist lands are effective 
in breaking it. Thus, Great Britain 
does ten times as much trade yearly) 
with the USSR as does the United) 
States. The economic boycott is @ 
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are pushing it very hard; this is par-} 
ticularly the case with the United] 


States, which has made the economic 
boycott a key factor in the Cold War. 
The aggressive opposition, however, 
of all the socialist countries is taking 
much of the sting out of it. Actu- 
ally, about the worst sufferers from 
it are the imperialist countries them- 
selves, who through the blockade 
deny their own industries a great 
deal of much-needed trade. 
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International proletarian unity is 
another vital factor that is infringed 
upon by the restrictive policies of the 
Cold War. It is a well-known fact, 
for example, that the American 
Negro people are receiving a great 
deal, if not most, of their support 
from progressive international forces. 
Yet, it is a common occurrence in 
the United States situation to find 
some Negro leaders, who have been 
badly corrupted by the Cold War, 
taking a position that the Negro peo- 
ple in America are little, if at all, 
persecuted. They thus are cutting 
off valuable international support 
that the Negro people of this coun- 
try need very much. This could 
also be a powerful factor for the 


De? interests of the workers in many 
| fields, but everywhere it runs up 


against the poisonous influence of 


| the Cold War, which makes a spe- 
| cal attack against proletarian inter- 


nationalism on all fronts. 
“NATIONAL UNITY” 


The Cold War also generates a 
false tendency toward “national 
unity.” In most war times, this 
national unity is a very definite and 
damaging thing; we do not have war 
at the present time, but the employ- 
ers are able, nevertheless, to develop 
harmful moods towards a false na- 
tional unity. This means to para- 
lyze the workers from various mili- 
tant activities, by forcing them into 
a form of unity with the employers. 
The influence of this is very consid- 
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erable, and the conservative, slow- 
down, effects of such national unity 
tendencies and moods must be com- 
batted. In World War II, a certain 
measure of national unity was justi- 
fied, as this was a progressive war 
against fascism; but there are no 
grounds for this in the present situa- 
tion. 

Another of the favorite capitalist 
devices under the Cold War is a 
strong tendency towards no-strike 
regulations. It is a tremendous ad- 
vantage to the employers to tie up 
the workers, in one way or another, 
so they cannot, or in any event, do 
not, strike effectively. Consequently, 
in the present situation, when a 
war is repeatedly made to seem to 
loom on the horizon, they adopt all 
possible means to establish no-strike 
conditions. They cannot openly put 
across such a proposition, despite all 
their war shouting, but they always 
seek to accomplish it at least par- 
tially. That they do much damage 
in slowing down strikes, in creating 
fewer strikes, and in general injur- 
ing the strike action of the working 
class, is indisputable. Never in the 
history of the labor movement were 
the trade unions so bound about with 
restrictive hindrances to effective 
strike action as they are now. 


IMPACT ON LABOR 


The Cold War, with its constant 
threat of a world war, is decidedly 
detrimental to many forms of free- 
dom of the labor movement. Let 





us not forget that the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which former President Murray 
of the CIO called fascist legislation, 
is a product of the Cold War. The 
deadly McCarthyism, another Cold 
War product, threatened the United 
States with fascism. Everybody was 
gagged with hysterical shouting that 
we were just about to go into a war, 
and of course it was lyingly pre- 
sented as a progressive war. Similar 
legislation, of much that could be 
cited, were the McCarran Acts, for 
the regulation of immigration, re- 
striction of passports, outlawing of 
the Communist Party, etc. The Cold 
War served very well to promote 
such reactionary types of legislation, 
until the people here, and especially 
abroad, rose against it and con- 
demned it. There are still, however, 
many lingering effects of McCarthy- 
ism. The Cold War disadvanta- 
geously affects every form of labor 
progress. Characteristic of this pe- 
riod are the evil Eisenhower and 
Kennedy labor “reform” bills. 

Class collaboration is also highly 
favored by the Cold War. It, too, 
reaches its highest development in 
periods of war, especially a justified 
war; but in the present false situa- 
tion, the bourgeoisie are able to 
create many class-collaboration con- 
ditions, which normally approach a 
war situation. ‘This, too, weakens 
the efficiency and the fighting 
strength of the working class, in 
strikes, demonstrations, political ac- 
tion, and so forth. All tendencies 
toward class collaboration in the Cold 
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War, implied as well as actual, should 
be combatted in the interests (both 
immediate and long-range) of a 
militant and effective labor move- 
ment. 
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The Cold War definitely has dele- 
terious effects, too, on the struggle 
of the oppressed colonial peoples for 
national liberation. The imperialist 
countries, with the United States in 
the lead, are busily building air bases 
in all countries which will admit 
them, which they direct against the 
socialist and anti-imperialist world. 
They habitually make their plans for 
industrialization or trade in any coun- 
try dependent upon definite programs 
of militarization. Therefore, the 
number one enemy of the erstwhile 


colonial lands is the leading impe-| 


rialist power, the United States. Yet, 
some colonial countries are enticed 
or bribed into at least partial support 
of the imperialist powers under the 
Cold War conditions. This is a 
grave injury to the people’s progress 
in every field. 

The Cold War also creates con- 
ditions that make it very difficult to 
build up the various branches of the 
labor movement. It is no accident 
that revisionism, one of the most det- 
rimental influences in the labor move- 
ment, received its greatest impulse 
in this and other countries during 
the Cold War. It is characteristic, 
too, that the trade-union organizing 
campaign in the South has been let 
go by the boards, with nothing sub 
stantial being done. It is also a fact 
that although organized labor has 
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increased its membership and united 
srength through amalgamation, it 
has made no real progress at organiz- 
ing a political party of the work- 





ing class. ‘The United States still 
has the unwelcome notoriety of hav- 
ing the only large labor movement 
in the world that does not have its 
own political party. For this, the 
Cold War, in all its ramifications, is 
largely responsible. ‘The sword-rat- 
tlers are so busy telling the workers 
that not the monopolists but the Rus- 
sian people are their main enemies, 
that they successfully block the 
achievement of the most elementary 
tasks in the labor movement. 

The Cold War also unfavorably 


faffects the living and working con- 


ditions of the masses. Its enormous 
emphasis upon military expenditures, 
and its constant threat of war, upset 
and distort the whole economic or- 
der. Capitalist economics are bad 
enough, but they are made even 
worse when the most vital social ex- 
penditures are thrust aside for useless 
military outlays. It especially does 
great harm when the labor movement 
is twisted into supporting such mili- 
tary expenditures, instead of the nor- 
mal outlays. This not only makes 
for unemployment in the long run, 
but it is also lining up the labor move- 
ment on the side of the sabre-rattlers. 
Some of our labor leaders, in fact, 
can more than compete with the 
professional militarists when it comes 
to plumping for government expendi- 
tures (for military ends) under the 
false pretext that they are indispen- 
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sable for the making of jobs to take 
up the slack caused by unemploy- 
ment in general. 

There is constant pressure by mo- 
nopolists who find it very profit- 
able to continue the Cold War, to 
oppose every effort to put a stop to 
this monstrosity. Due to the cease- 
less peace activities of the Soviet 
Union, People’s China, and the 
other peace-loving forces of the 
world, several world peace confer- 
ences have been held in recent years 
to try to end the Cold War. These 
peace conferences have done no 
little good, but they have been bit- 
terly opposed by the imperialists, es- 
pecially by the United States gov- 
ernment. If this country has par- 
ticipated reluctantly in such confer- 
ences, it has been only under the 
pressure of the militant peace activi- 
ties of the socialist countries, the 
former colonies, the World Peace 
Council, and the common people 
of the world who want peace. 

Many times, America’s allies, to 
Washington’s displeasure, have been 
the open advocates of these peace 
conferences, and have helped to drag 
this country’s government into them. 
At the present time, a series of con- 
ferences has begun in Geneva, 
looking towards a Big Four Summit 
Meeting later this year. This situa- 
tion has been marked by the usual 
reluctance on the part of the au- 
thorities in Washington: open oppo- 
sition to the holding of any kind of 
a conference, quibbles over its agen- 
da and representation, the presenta- 
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tion of conference proposals which 
are known beforehand to be unac- 
ceptable, and the like. The aim of 
the advocates of the Cold War is to 
reduce these international peace con- 
ferences to the lowest possible level 
or to abolish them altogether. 


END THE COLD WAR 


The time is over-ripe to end the 
Cold War, with its constant impli- 
cation of a shooting imperialist war. 
For generations people have rejected, 
rebelled at, and condemned such 
wars; but never have they had such 
a good opportunity as now to be 
done with the terrible war monster 
for good. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, including many genuine leaders 
in politics, science, and religion, find 
themselves convinced that humanity 
must not be permitted to tear itself 
to pieces with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. The working class, how- 
ever, is the main force against war. 
We are living in an age when the 
abolition of imperialist war has be- 
come a burning necessity and prac- 
tically realizable for the people of 
the world. 

A basic need, in the abolition of 
the Cold War, is to explode the non- 
sensical “national defense” argument, 
on which the modern agitation for 
war is based. There is no real na- 
tional defense problem in the world, 
except that created by the various 
capitalist powers in their eagerness 
to possess themselves of each other’s 


wealth by violence; by their need wf “4 
repress the undeveloped peoples; and “Mere 2¢ 
by their determination to destroy the P¢2°c-!0" 
socialist world. As for the socialist “4P! 
countries, they are peace-loving ish worl 
their very structure. Their histori dil. Thi 
role is to abolish war, not to wagyitd Pa 
it. A special danger in the Col time the 
War situation is the constant reiterg !t origi! 
tion on the part of many people tha5 °'8: 
there is no real danger in the preseng“™ dy 
world conditions. They pass off thy™0ng 





pro-war agitation as only so mud "1 = 
terror talk, in spite of the mang“ “PI 
arouse 


wars the imperialists have wage 
during the Cold War period. Sudg’*" da 
passivity and blindness to danger ig © 
just what the warmongers want ii} ion pec 
order to initiate their much-wante§ te Wo 
war. The persistent propagation op #2um¢ 
war under hypocritical Cold Wap red a 
slogans, which takes place in every Mtallin, 
capitalist country, must be counter 00S, 
acted by determined moves on the spheres 
part of the workers and their allie keep 
to abolish the Cold War altogether} #84!"st 
Especially must we be done with thd redu 
manufacture and testing of nuclea) abo 
weapons. jwar th 
The means for ending imperialis Tk © 
war are now at hand, more so thas) the 
ever before. For one thing, therq must b 
are the ceaseless and highly organ drogen 
ized activities that are being carried“: 
on against every manifestation 0! The 
the capitalist war spirit by the p o} danger 
ples of the socialist lands. They arj "es a! 
unendingly opposed to war in all it be ow 
forms, and their diplomatic an¢|* lar; 
other international activities spell the} "SUC 1 
eventual end to this murderou ‘lism 









need yp dream of the war-makers. Then 
ples; andj there are such organizations of the 
stroy the peace-loving peoples, covering both 
 socialieg the capitalist and socialist sectors of 
oving it the world, as the World Peace Coun- 
» historif is. This body was formed in Prague 


jpand Paris in 1949, just about the 


hes jigtime the Cold War got under way. 
t reitersi It originally consisted of delegates of 
‘ople tha 560 organizations from 72 countries, 
© presen embodying about 600 million people. 
ss off tha Among its principal activities were 


mud) the Stockholm, Vienna, and Helsin- 
he mang! Appeals, which did much to 
© wagegaouse masses of the world to the 
od. Sucj War danger. The Peace Council has 
danger ipsince come to embrace fully a bil- 
want ji} lion people, and it is a real power in 
h-wantef the world for peace. Then there are 
gation 0 innumerable other individual, scat- 
old Wap tered and unaffiliated, organizations, 
in everg talling up to many scores of mil- 
counters lions, which, in their respective 
s on the spheres, including the United States, 
eir allie keep up a never-ending agitation 
ltogethery *gainst war. They want especially 
with thet reduce armaments, and eventually 
f nucle to abolish them, together with the 


‘war threat. We must support the 
nperialisg Work of all these organizations. This 
- so thams the way to world peace. There 


ng, therd Must be no imperialist atomic or hy- 
ly organ drogen bomb warfare, or war men- 
g carrie 2¢. 

ration of The real issue behind the war 
the peo) danger is whether or not the indus- 
They arj ‘ties and the land of the world shall 
in all it} be owned privately or by the people 
atic and) large who use them. The basic 
- spell the} issue is the fundamental one of capi- 
surderousl “lism versus socialism. Bound up 
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with this is the matter of workers 
in every branch of activity being able 
to gain a decent living without pay- 
ing the masters their usual profits. 
The capitalists and their followers, 
who are the agitators of war, hold 
to the absurd idea that the industries 
of the world should be privately 
owned, and that the people should 
pay through the nose for the privi- 
lege of using them to produce the 
necessities of life. And what indus- 
tries of their neighbors the employ- 
ers do not already possess, they are 
ready to grab through international 
war. The hoary conception of war, 
which is now doubly indefensible, is 
the very soul and backbone of the 
capitalist system. Upon it the capi- 
talists, and above all the monopo- 
lists, base their entire society and its 
many institutions--government, in- 
dustry, science, education, religion, 
and all the rest. The main task of 
the people is to limit and abolish this 
exploitation principle and practice, 
root and branch, and with it the 
whole capitalist system, including the 
institution of imperialist war. What 
is happening in the world now is 
che wiping out of capitalism and 
war, and the irresistible growth of 
world socialism. The Cold War, 
with all its hypocrisy and violence, 
will not be able to prevent this pro- 
cess. 

One of the major points in the 
struggle to abolish the Cold War 
is to oppose all those labor leaders, 
who under the false flag of “national 
defense,” seek to protect the capi- 
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talist system and the profits of the 
bosses. It is impossible to make a 
real defense of the workers’ inter- 
ests, and at the same time to advance 
policies like the Cold War, that the 
employers consider indispensable to 
the maintenance of their profits sys- 
tem. The trade-union leaders who 
distinguish themselves by their advo- 
cacy of war, or what could lead to 
war—wholesale military preparations 
and vicious anti-socialist propaganda 
—by these very acts sacrifice and be- 
tray the interests of the working class 
and of the whole people. 

The Communist parties of the 
world have many great issues to fight 
for and win in their relentless strug- 
gle for the emancipation of the work- 
ers. One of the most essential and 
important of these issues is the end- 
ing of the Cold War with all its im- 
plications of active, shooting, impe- 
rialist war. Let us not forget the 
criminal and unnecessary use that 
was made of the atomic bomb in 
Japan, by the same people who are 
today advocating its use against the 
socialist nations of the world. They 
defend their previous use of the atom- 
ic bombs, and they would be only 
too glad to use these bombs once 
more, if they got a chance to do so, 
and thought they could accomplish 
it without being destroyed in the 
process. We must be very intolerant, 
also, of the whole idea that impe- 
rialist war is a legitimate instrument 
to use in international disputes. We 
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must settle all such international 
quarrels by negotiations, and wher 
these involve different social regimes 
generally by a policy of peaceful co 
existence. We must insist upon th 
current peace conferences in Genevs 
following these general lines. Th 
conferences must be made by th 
peoples to do their anti-war will 
and under no circumstances shoul 
the imperialist diplomats be allowe 
to sabotage them to failure. 

In this period that we are now 
living through, the socialist coun 
tries, anti-imperialist governments 
erstwhile colonial peoples, commu 
nist organizations, and organization 
of the people generally, have tw 
basic tasks. First, they must preven 
war; and second, while preventing 
war, they must carry on without rep 
laxation the struggle of the uniong 
and other mass democratic bodie 
the national liberation movemen 





















and the building of socialism with 


all its ramifications. These elemen 


tary things the workers and their alt 
lies can, will, and are doing. And 


all the power and desperation of th 
sabre-rattlers, with their Cold War. 
cannot stop them. The abolition o 
the Cold War, however, will spee 


up this whole constructive develop} 


ment. It is imperative for the fur 
ther progress of humanity. Geneva) 
and ensuing summit conferences, 
must take important steps forward 
in this historic task of abolishing the 
Cold War. 
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4 HISTORICAL WRITING AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


In reviewing “Scaramouche,” a Hollywood product of the early 1950’s, 
Variety, leading trade journal of the entertainment industry, remarked: 


The highly complex Sabatini plot has been greatly simplified for present 
purposes. It finds the French Revolution all but eliminated from the 
story, because of the inevitable Red analogy were the hero allowed to 
spout the 1789 theme of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 


Some American historians have sought to accomplish an even more 
heroic feat than cleansing Scaramouche of the French Revolution; they 
would rid the American Revolution of—revolution. 

Among the more explicit of this school is Professor Daniel J. Boorstin, 
| whose work (The Genius of American Politics, 1953) may be used as char- 
| acteristic of its views. Boorstin finds: “The most obvious peculiarity of our 
| American Revolution is that, in the modern European sense of the word, 
} it was hardly a revolution at all.” He notes that this view is the one pro- 
mulgated for generations by the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
but he refuses to allow anything, even this coincidence, to keep him from 
itt} announcing the result of his scholarly pursuits. Hence: “The more I have 
looked into the subject, the more convinced I have become of the wisdom 
| of their [the Daughters’] naivete.” 

§ Asa matter of fact, Boorstin ends up slightly to the Right of the Daugh- 
| ters, for while they had always insisted that the American Revolution was 
not a revolution but merely a colonial rebellion, Boorstin adds that it was 
a “conservative colonial rebellion” since it was “notably lacking in cultural 
self-consciousness and in any passion for national unity.” 
| The new feature in this conservative revisionism, of which Boorstin’s 
) work is so striking an example, is its abundance and its starkness. Its es- 
Geneva} sence may be found in the observations of De Tocqueville, made a century 
ferences} ago, to the effect that the United States was democratic wthout ever having 
forward} had a democratic revolution. It is present, too, in the writings of some pro- 
hing the} fessional historians of earlier generations; for example, in the writings of 
John Fiske, in the late 19th century, and of G. A. Koch and Reginald Coup- 
land, in the 1930’s. The latter, an English historian, in his stimulating 
study of The American Revolution and the British Empire (1930), found 
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the Revolution remarkable in that it was made by a “prosperous, not on the Band the 
whole ill-governed, largely indeed self-governing people” and so he could fdaves an 
only explain it as being “almost entirely a matter of theories and principles.” fio learn | 
Similarly, in the present period, writers like Louis Hartz and Robert E. fior them 
Brown see the revolution as coming not because of oppression but because 
of freedom; the American revolutionists sought stability, not change. In- 
deed, if there were any “revolutionists”—i.e., any who sought drastic change f lytion cc 
—they were the inept, deluded and misinformed British King and his Min- fin tempe 
istry. Hence, as Hartz says in The Liberal Tradition in America (1955) Politics 
“this makes radicalism irrelevant to the American Revolution.” The Ameri-fand bur 
cans did not “join in the great Enlightenment enterprise of shattering the [Richard 
Christian concept of sin“ and “did not share the crusading spirit” that one };hat his 
finds in real revolutionists as those of France and Russia. 


owned tl 
A vai 


irence de 
This, again, is similar to the earlier view of Charles M. Andrews who} istration 
insisted that the Americans were seeking nothing but the “rights of Eng-| security 


lishmen,” that these rights “had nothing to do with democracy and repre: fiystified 
sented nothing that was in advance of the age in which colonists lived") Anot 
and that therefore the (so-called?) revolutionists “contributed little or noth-twhich d 
ing to the cause of progressive liberalism or to the advancement of those 
democratic ideals. . . .” 
Robert E. Brown, in his effort to prove that the colonists sought to pre f 
serve and not to change, made of colonial society an advanced “middle 
class democracy” and so pictured the Revolution purely in terms of separa-f nalysis 
tion from an England which was seeking to destroy an already existent though 
democratic social order. Where he offered detailed evidences of the con-| 
siderable advances that had been made towards elementary political demo T 
cratic forms in some of the colonies, Brown’s study, Middle-Class Democ-* histo 
racy and the Revolution in Massachusetts (1955), is important—though and 
hardly as new as he would have the reader believe, for very much the same __ the | 
point may be found in Edward Channing’s study of the Revolution pub) fral 
lished in 1912, and even earlier in W. E. H. Lecky’s work on 18th century rific 
English history. ‘ a 
But in affirming the “middle-class democratic” character of colonial} 7" 
America, Brown exaggerates to the point of absurdity: | No 


Except for the inhabitants of a few towns, the people from Nova related, 
Scotia to West Florida were farmers. They were motivated by a spirit Vere 
of industry which was unfettered and unrestrained because each person pot whi 
worked for himself, not for others. 








Such a view is remarkable not only for its ignoring of such basic colonial 
enterprises as commercial trading, fishing, fur-trading and land-engrossing; A st 
it is even more remarkable for its ignoring of the entire Indian population | ‘conor 
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and the 35 per cent of the non-Indian population which consisted of chattel 
saves and of indentured servants. Surely they would have been astonished 
to learn that they were “unfettered and unrestrained” and that they “worked 
for themselves.” And, of course, ignoring the unfree ignores the classes that 
owned them and profited from their labor. 

A variant in the effort to take the revolution out of the American revo- 
lution consists of ascribing the outbreak to errors in judgment and failings 


is Min- fin temperament. That is an essential thesis of Charles R. Ritcheson’s British 
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Politics and the American Revolution (1954)—mutual misunderstanding 
and bungling by the respective leaders produced the fighting. Similarly. 
Richard B. Morris, in his The American Revolution (1955), after announcing 
ithat his subject “refuses to conform to the Marxist pattern,” makes its occur- 
rence depend upon the existence in Britain of an insufficiently astute admin- 
‘istration which did not know how “to reconcile the demands of imperial 
security with that measure of self-government which colonial maturity 
justified. . . .” 

' Another reflection of the impact of conservative revisionism is writing 
which does not go so far as to deny the revolutionary content of the Revolu- 
tion, but which apologizes for its existence. John Richard Alden, for exam- 
iple, in his The American Revolution (1954), guardedly writes that “he 





believes that the thought and conduct of the American patriots are ulti- 
mately defensible, that the Declaration of Independence is in the last 
nalysis justifiable.” And Max Savelle described the event in 1952 as 
though it were a supreme example of human failure: 





The American Revolution was one of the great tragic events of human 


Democ- history. Two societies, each led by a body of able and sincere men, 
though and each motivated by the highest ideas it knew, came to an impasse over 
re same the question of the true nature of the Imperial constitution. When they 
on pub | finally arrived at this impasse neither side could retreat without the sac- 
century | rifice of its highest political ideal. It is difficult to imagine a more colossal 

| example of the tragic consequences of sheer misunderstanding and stub- 
ode born unwillingness, in the name of principle, to compromise. 

No matter how the Revolution is evaluated, however, there remains the 
Nova _|itlated, but yet distinct problem of accounting for its occurrence. On this 
spirit | question there is truly an enormous literature, the most significant features 
srson o£ which we shall now summarize. 
' Why a Revolution? 

colonial 
rossing;} A still widely prevalent view is that which may be characterized as 


pulation 





economic determinist, a view subjected to severe buffeting in the past gen- 
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eration and one which, in its time, made distinct contributions. Emory Rf of sch 
Johnson, in his History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the Unitei— Oliver 
States (1915) expressed this concept clearly and succinctly: | as to 
| restric 

The Revolution in America was fought to secure commercial and in- — other 


dustrial freedom through the establishment of political liberty. . . . The These 
Revolutionary War was fought to secure freedom of trade and to obtain | caysat 
home rule in the levying of taxes for the support of the government. | they < 


Similar is the conclusion of J. Franklin Jameson in his very significan} 
study, The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement (ao26)f 


. of the deep underlying causes, which for a generation had been ' bs 
moving the American in the direction of independence, none was so po [ group 
tent, according to all the best testimony, as the parliamentary restrictions — 
on the trade of the colonies. eal 

i 
Other writers, taking the same economic determinist view, add emphase the cc 
on different economic conflicts, as those involving heavily indebted planter: ical ic 
threatened land speculators, thwarted manufacturers, and harassed in} the B 
vestors in fur, fish or forest. om 


A view very much like that of Johnson and Jameson was held by 
Edward Channing, the young Charles A. Beard and the young Louis M (1948 
Hacker. Here the essence remained economic determinist but the expressiot 
was Madisonian and redolent with terms suggesting conflicts between dif), 
ferent propertied groups and classes. Thus, Channing opened the third) re 
volume of his monumental History of the United States with these words 


Bote 





ect 
j 

Commericalism, the desire for advantage and profit in trade and in- We 
dustry, was at the bottom of the struggle between England and America; eka 
the immutable principles of human association were brought forward to — “aly 
justify colonial resistance to British selfishness. The governing classes © rid 
of the old country wished to exploit the American colonists for their | that | 
own use and behoof; the Americans desired to work their lands and carry | T 
on their trade for themselves. } _ 
and s 


The Beard-Hacker version did not differ substantially from this, though) the c 
its use of words like bourgeoisie and its concentration upon conflicting) “caus 
needs of British mercantalism and rising American capitalism led some) 
like Charles M. Andrews, to confuse their views with the outlook of his 
torical materialism—a confusion expedited, at least in the case of Hacker’ 
work, by the fact that the author himself then fell victim to such confusion}  O 
There is also a substantial body of literature, clustering about the name} More 
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of scholars like George L. Beer, Lawrence H. Gipson, Lawrence A. Harper, 
Oliver M. Dickerson, and Curtis P. Nettels, which offers differing views 


_ as to the actual impact of the Navigation and Trade Acts, the weight of 


restrictions upon manufacturing and currency, the period when these and 


| other mercantile measures began to adversely affect the colonial economy. 


These writings are of great consequence, but in terms of fundamental 
causative analysis, similarities are greater than differences and in that sense 


» they add little to the schools alread; sketched. 
raf 
i 


Economics Unimportant? 


Some historians deny that economic conflict between the propertied 
groups of England and the colonies was significant in producing the break- 


_ away. A good example is Eric Robson’s posthumously published study of 


The American Revolution (1955). This scholar found himself unable to 


discover “any inexorable economic forces which were inevitably drawing 


the colonies towards revolution”; he thought, rather, that “conflicting polit- 
ical ideas, not tea or taxes, caused the secession of the colonial peoples from 
the British Empire.” 

In rather lonely splendor stands Thomas J. Wertenbaker. He found in 
his study of the Revolution in New York (Father Knickerbocker Rebels, 
(1948), that: 


When the colonists placed themselves outside the British Empire they 
were sacrificing far more in an economic sense than they gained, and 
they all knew it. In other words, the Americans rebelled in spite of the 
economic situation, not because of it. 


Wertenbaker joins some other historians in his view that the revolution 
was due to politics—“the Americans rebelled against Great Britain because 


» they insisted upon governing themselves”; but he is unique in maintaining 
) that the economic pull was all the other way. 


f 
i 
F 

; 





There are many scholars who take an eclectic approach to the origins 
of the Revolution and attribute it to the existence of a myriad of discrete 
and separate “factors”—the economic, the political, the social, the religious, 
the climatic, the psychological, etc. Through the infinite multipication of 
“causes,” cause itself is liquidated. 


Fresh Insights 


On the other hand, there have been some scholars who have taken a 
more dialectical view and in doing so have offered fresh insights. A pioneer 
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work in this regard was Charles H. Lincoln’s Revolutionary Movement in 
Pennsylvania, published in 1901. Lincoln noted—and this fact was especially 
marked in Pennsylvania—that the revolutionists “were more eager to obtain 
independence within their own state than to throw off the British connec. 
tion.” He continued: 


The national movement furnished the opportunity for which the 
dissatisfied people throughout the province had been waiting, and the re- 
sult was a double change of government. . . . The purpose of this work 
-_ been to show the interdependence of the colonial and national revo- 
utions. 


Elsewhere in the same volume, Mr. Lincoln added another component, 
though he nowhere developed this thought, namely, that in the 17th and 
18th centuries a highly variegated peoples, although predominantly English, 
came to the colonies and that they found here “utterly dissimilar environ- 
ments“ from those at home and so developed needs and institutions unlike 
those in Europe. 

Mr. Lincoln did see clearly, however, an inter-imperial struggle and an 
intra-colonial struggle and he sensed the merging of the two in the nature 
of the Revolution—at least so far as Pennsylvania was concerned—and this 
marked a pushing forward of historical comprehension. 

This thesis was stated more pointedly and applied more generally in 


the first book from the creative pen of the late Carl L. Becker. In his His- | 


tory of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776, published 


in 1909, Becker pointed out that there were two questions central to the | 


revolutionary ferment prior to 1776: (1) the question of home rule; (2) the 
question of who was to rule at home. Later writers, notably Arthur M. 
Schlesinger in his Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution (1918), 


and the more recent work of Merrill Jensen, have added fresh evidence | 
and substantation of this view, which, despite some attacks in the past and | 
most recently in the work of Robert E. Brown, remains illuminating and " 


basically sound. 


In the enormous range of writing of Charles M. Andrews, dealing with | 
the colonial and revolutionary periods, one can find significant expressions | 
of the dialectical quality of history. Though, as we have seen, Andrews | 
insisted—mistakenly, I think—that the Revolutionary effort had nothing to | 


do with the question of democracy, he did express discerning views as to 
the nature and origin of that effort. 

Thus, in an article in the American Historical Review (January, 1926) 
he found an inherent contradiction in the position of England and its 
colonies as at the root of the separation: 
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On one side was the immutable, stereotyped system of the mother 
country, based on precedent and tradition and designed to keep things 
comfortably as they were; on the other, a vital dynamic organism, con- 
taining the seed of a great nation, its forces untried, still to be proved. 
It is inconceivable that a connection should have continued long between 
two such yoke-fellows, one static, the other dynamic, separated by an 
ocean and bound only by the ties of a legal relationship. 


Though Andrews does not spell out here why one system was “static” 
and the other “dynamic,” he does, in this passage, suggest the maturing of 
a revolutionary social process which is more helpful than the “infinite- 
factor” school of narration, and much richer than the mechanical, economic 
determinist views. 

Again, certain analytical passages in his magnum opus reflect the same 
awareness of social-developmental processes. Thus, in the second volume 
of Andrews’ Colonial Period of American History there is this paragraph: 


The separation from the mother country was more than a matter of 
revolutionary warfare for eight years. It was a century long process, 
without dates and without boundaries, whereby, little by little, features 
of English law, constituted authority and precedent, land tenure, and 
other conditions ingrained in the minds and habits of Englishmen at 
home, such as were neither needed nor wanted in the colonies, were being 
one by one altered, reduced, or eliminated altogether. In that way and 
for that reason independence of the mother country had been won in many 
directions before the Treaty of Paris of 1783. 


In the fourth volume of his work, Andrews has more exposition of 
the details of this “separation.” Furthermore, he places the matter more 
clearly in terms of social contradiction and antagonistic interests, though 
he one-sidedly confines the matter exclusively to the question of England 
versus the colonies: 


England’s determination to centralize authority at Whitehall and 
Westminster; to maintain her colonies in a permanent state of subordina- 
tion, politically as well as commercially; to deny them the status of self- 
governing communities, refusing privileges asked for and deaying many 
that were already enjoyed; to consider her own prosperity and security 
before the welfare of her outlying dependencies, whose “rights” as we call 
them today, she neither recognized nor understood; and to belittle protests 
from America as the work only of agitators and radicals—all these things 
must be taken into consideration by anyone who wishes to understand the 
circumstances that brought on the American Revolution. 
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Andrews clearly felt that ideas and considerations such as are expressed 
in the paragraphs that I have quoted were beyond the ken of the Marxist 
writer. This was due to the fact that he did not comprehend historical 
materialism—a failing made crystal-clear in the concluding sentences of 
the last volume of his Colonial History. 

There Andrews attacked what he thought was “the Marxian doc- 


trine” as enunciated by Beard and Hacker, but actually was an economic The 

determinist view. Andrews felt it was “untrue to fact to say that there f Revolut 

was any one grievance common to all {colonies} and that grievance solely and W: 

commercial or industrial.” He saw more to history than “a clash of f than A 

economic interests” and concluded: Mor 

Americ 

To emphasize the economic aspects to the exclusion of all else is to eighty 

interpret human affairs in terms of material things only, to say nothing of marize 

the spiritual power necessary to use these material resources for human 

welfare, to ignore the influence of sentiment and morality, and to under- | 

rate the rich and varied stuff of human nature, the distractions of states- met! 

men, and the waywardness and uncertainty of events. the 

crat 

wa 

The Marxist View sur 

rev 

Marxism ignores none of the forces mentioned by Andrews. Marxism bot 

does not see the American Revolution “exclusively” in terms of “com-| out 
mercial or industrial,” or, one might add, agrarian, grievances. Marxism 





does deal with “England” more realistically than did Andrews, for even |) Fo 
Disraeli acknowledged that there was more than one “England” and the f volun 
class differences in England were certainly of the greatest consequence in | Politi 
the origins, conduct, and conclusion of the American Revolution. Marxism | In 
sees “the colonies,” also, more realistically than did Andrews, for these |) in hi 
colonies were themselves class-stratified societies (as so much of Andrews’ |) Indey 
own narrative makes clear) and this fact, too, is of decisive consequence in } whic! 
comprehending the nature of that society and the changes therein and the } “deal 
demands raised by different classes and groups within the colonies. With- j all o 
out this as a base, nothing in colonial history, and certainly not the strug- | tion, 
gle to achieve independence from Great Britan, makes sense. he s 

Marxism, in viewing the economic factor as ultimately decisive, does not | Rew 
think of “economic factor” in the narrow sense as this or that particular | the 
economic conflict or economic interest. The economic factor in the Marxist | and 
outlook, is itself the offshoot of the basic economic foundation—the mode I 
of production, the resulting relations of production, and the social super- 
structure arising from them, bulwarking them, and effecting them. In this 
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sense, is the economic factor ultimately the decisive one in the historical 
process, a process which manifests itself, of course, through the activities 
of human beings. This lies at the heart of historical materialism, its view 
of class roles and of historical dynamics. It is quite different from consider- 
ing any particular economic item or “factor” as determinant; and it insists 
upon the interpenetrating, complex—dialectical—quality of life and history. 

The most notable recent sustained efforts to deal with the American 
Revolution from a Marxist viewpoint have come from Herbert M. Morais 
and William Z. Foster. In both cases very much more richness is apparent 
than Andrews would grant could come from this outlook. 

Morais, in his splendid brief survey of the first two-hundred years of 
American history (The Struggle for American Freedom, 1944) devotes 
eighty pages specifically to the Revolutionary War. His analysis is sum- 
marized in this paragraph: 


The first American Revolution was the product of two general move- 
ments: the struggle for self-government and national independence and 
the struggle among the American people themselves for a more demo- 
cratic order. The Revolution therefore had an external aspect, the colonial 
war of liberation against Britain, and an internal aspect, the mass up- 
surge against anti-democratic elements. It ushered in the modern era of 
revolutionary struggles and became the prototype of a whole series of 
bourgeois-democratic upheavals in Europe and colonial uprisings through- 
out the world. 


Foster’s views are given, with somewhat different emphases, in his two 


| volumes, The Negro People in American History (1954) and Outline 
| Political History of the Americas (1951). 


In the later volume, Foster quotes the well-known estimate of Lenin— 
in his Letter to American Workers (1920)—that the American War for 


| Independence was “one of those great .. . really revolutionary wars of 


which there have been so few.” Foster goes on to say that the revolution 


| “dealt a mighty blow to feudal reaction and greatly stimulated democracy 


all over the world.“ He characterizes the Revolution as “a bourgeois revolu- 


| tion, with strong democratic currents within it.” Earlier, in the same book, 


he spells out certain of its features in this manner: “The first American 
Revolution was a violent economic, political, and military collision between 
the young colonial capitalism striving to grow and acquire independence, 
and the dominant British capitalism, which sought to stifle and restrict it.” 

In his earlier volume, Foster had added the very stimulating view that 
the American Revolution was the first and the major one of “the Ameri- 
can hemispheric revolution” that continued on into the next century. He 
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presented it as a revolt for colonial national liberation, against burdensome 
domestic conditions and pressing grievances; and he emphasized its inter. 
national character. Moreover, Foster placed this hemispheric revolution 
within the larger world revolution against feudalism, or the world-wide 
movement from feudalism to capitalism, and he saw as a central feature of 
such a change, the development of political democracy. He recognized, 
of course, national differences in revolutionary development, depending 
upon local variations in conditions, but saw the above aspects as basic and 
present to a greater or lesser degree throughout the Americas. 

The American Revolution was the result of the interpenetration of 
three currents: the fundamental conflict in interest between the rulers of 
the colonizing power and the vast majority of the colonists; the class 
stratification within the colonies themselves and the resulting class strug. 
gles that marked colonial history which almost always found the British 


imperial power as a bulwark of the reactionary or the conservative inter- | ; 


ests in such struggles; and the developing sense of American nationality, 
transcending class lines, which resulted from the varied origins of the 
colonies’ peoples, their physical separation from England, the different 
fauna and flora and climate of their surroundings, their different prob- 
lems and interests, their own developing culture and psychology and even 
language, their own common history, and from their own experience of 
common hostility—varying in degree with place and time—towards 
the powers-that-be in England. 

These currents were inter-related; each reacted upon the other. Of course, 
to have a colonial revolt one must have a colony and in this sense the 
American Revolution, which was centrally a war against the colonizing 
power, rested ultimately upon the antagonism of interests between the 
rulers of England and the American colonists as a whole. And basic to 
that antagonism was the conflict between a rising bourgeoisie (commercial, 
landed and manufacturing) in the colonies and a restraining bourgeoisie in 
England. 

Adam Smith, in his classical Wealth of Nations (1776) put the matter 
this way: 


To prohibit a great people from making all that they can of every 
part of their own produce, or from employing their stock and industry 
in a way that they may judge most advantageous to themselves, is a 





manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind. 


This struggle between two conflicting national propertied interests is 
mot one to which the Marxist can be indifferent. The colonial bourgeoisie 
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was the young and straining one which sought control of its national mar- 


and this growth which the British rulers would deny. They would deny 
it because they themselves had control through a monopoly on trade, the 
processing of finished goods, credit facilities and world-wide marketing 
know-how. 

The denial inhibited the fullest growth of productive forces and was 
therefore reactionary. In this sense, also, the banner of the young, colonial- 
ly-restrained American propertied interests bore the democratic emblem. 

Again, in democratic mass struggles which were so central a feature of 
colonial life, it was characteristic—from Bacon’s Revolt in 1676 to the 
Massachusetts Land Bank War of the 1740’s—to find the British power 
as the last resort of home-grown and British-fed reaction. Hence in these 
struggles, of such great concern to large numbers and involving questions 
of bread and butter—civil liberties, taxes, debts, suffrage, representation— 
invariably there developed a dual aspect, against England and against 
home-based tyranny, and invariably these were intertwined. 

Furthermore, as the 18th century proceeded, a definite sense of Ameri- 
can nationality appeared and developed; this encompassed all classes. The 
desire for the right of self-determination of this new nationality, which 
was at the heart of the revolutionary effort, was confined to no class, and 
most certainly was not a monopoly of the well-to-do. On the contrary, in 
the American Revolution, because of its nature, and because of the pro- 
gressive character of the American bourgeoisie then, the active involvement 
of the masses of workers and farmers was notable. Again, one has an inter- 
related phenomenon—the progressive and democratic content of the effort 
attracted the masses; the participation of the masses helped guarantee and 
enhance the democratic content of the effort. 

True it is, of course, that the American Revolution was fundamentally 
a colonial one, and hence it did not have the profoundly transforming 
quality that more basically social ones have—as, for example, the deep 
antifeudal upheavals of the English and French Revolutions of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, not to speak of the anti-capitalist revolutions of our 
own century. And its thorough-going nature was limited further by its 
failure to deal decisively with the pre-feudal form that did characterize 
American colonial society, namely, chattel slavery—something to be un- 
done in a future revolution. Nevertheless, the American revolution, in its 
opposition to colonial fetters, in its impetus to democratic political and so- 
cial innovations, and in its assertion of the right of national self-determina- 
tion, carried along with it enough to justify Lenin’s characterization as 
“one of those great . . . really revolutionary wars... .” 
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It is necessary to emphasize, too, the radical quality of the dominant 
revolutionary ideology. Here space permits only the remark that that 
ideology represented a fundamental break with feudal and monarchical 


thinking and in this respect had the widest international repercussions as} 


it had had the widest international sources. 

In evaluating the quality of the Revolution it is important to bear in 
mind, if one is to get its full contemporaneous impact, that it was the 
first successful colonial revolution in modern history. The imperial powers 
from Spain to Fance to Holland to Portugal had all faced colonial insurrec- 
tions and they had all been put down. But the American succeeded and that 
fact itself, quite apart from the resulting political and social institutions, 
had an enormously revolutionary influence upon the peoples of the world. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Dean Acheson, the former Secretary of State, writes in the current 
Yale Review (Summer, 1959), that the months before July 4, 1776 con- 
stituted a “prelude to independence”; it would be wrong, he contends, to 
speak of this period as a prelude to revolution. The mis-named “American 
Revolution”, it seems, was only “a political act, not a social revolution or 
a nationalist uprising, or a combination of the two, with which we are so 
familiar today.” In the Declaration of Independence, hitherto erroneously 
considered a manifesto of revolution, the authors “were stating nothing 
new”; and our revolutionary forefathers simply “were preserving old 
rights, not asserting new ones.” 

From this reading of the past, Mr. Acheson draws support for the 
present U.S. foreign policy of bulwarking a decrepit status quo. His article 
is of interest in that it displays with particular plainness the connection 
between the New Conservatism in historical writing and imperialist func- 
tioning in world affairs. 

Mr. Acheson has been an apt pupil, (he undoubtedly was an eager one) 
in the New Conservatism school, but his lessons concerning the past were 
as false as his activities in the present were pernicious. 

Our nation begins with a transforming and precedent-shattering Revo 
lution; the true greatness of our country largely has depended, in the past, 
upon the efforts of our people to realize fully the promises of that noble 
beginning. Today, too, on this 183rd anniversary of our Declaration of 
Independence, patriotism requires a break with the Acheson-Eisenhower 
“Free World” fraud and Cold War diplomacy; it requires a re-dedication 
to winning for these United States “a decent respect from the opinions 


of mankind.” 
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By Sidney Finkelstein 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC appreciation here 
in the United States for the gifted 
musicians and dance groups that 
have visited us from the Soviet 
Union, along with the rising respect 
for Soviet achievements in science— 
two fields that to some minds are 
mutually exclusive—has aroused con- 
siderable interest in the Marxist ap- 
proach to the arts and culture. For 
the visitors possessed not only a con- 
summate technical equipment, but 
also a quality known as “heart,” to- 
gether with a veneration for a cul- 


‘tural past which the West likes to 


consider peculiarly its own. It would 
be hard to prove at this moment 
that this humanist tradition and heri- 
tage is as secure in the West. Trav- 
elers report that “Russia has more 
musicians of one kind or another 
than any country in the world.” 
(Faubion Bowers, in the Saturday 
Review, February 28, 1959). They 
also report that it is a country of 
book readers, who are familiar with 
American writers and the classics of 
world literature. 

An apparently baffling question 
arises. Why should the Soviet Union 
proclaim that the arts must aid in 
the building of socialism, and as part 
of this, bring to its populace the 
riches of art created under feudal, 
landlord and capitalist society? 

Just as the Marxist view of his- 
tory is most commonly confused 
with economic determinism, so the 
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Art and Ideology 


Marxist view of the arts is most 
often confused with the sociological 
view. And so an examination of 
the sociological approach, differen- 
tiating it from the Marxist, is of 
special importance today, not so 
much to explain the cultural life of 
the Soviet Union as to help clarify 
some basic questions as to what art 
itself is and its place in society. 


HAUSER’S “SOCIAL HISTORY” 


An exponent of the sociological 
approach to the arts who has won 
considerable American prestige is 
the Hungarian-born, German-edu- 
cated art historian, Arnold Hauser. 
In 1951 the publication of his two- 
volume, The Social History of Art 
(A. A. Knopf), aroused reviews here 
ranging from the respectful to the en- 
thusiastic. In this book Hauser 
showed how the arts are a mirror 
of the ways of life, customs and 
manners of each age, and change 
their style as society changes. He 
showed that art has an economic life, 
for the artist must make a living, 
sell his work or talents, and find 
patrons. He recognized that a rul- 
ing class in society imposes on the 
arts its own tastes, views, prejudices 
and politics. The book was perme- 
ated with the gratifying rationality 
which springs from a materialist ap- 
proach to society and history. And 
implied throughout was the truth 
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from which so much of United States 
intellectual life flees with fear or 
horror; it is that one cannot be a 
truly educated person today with- 
out knowing Marx, and that Marx’s 
discoveries are central to an under- 
standing of modern society. 

If the praise for the book seems 
strange in the light of the virtual 
and hostile conspiracy of silence that 
existed then, and exists now, in the 
commercial press, regarding Marxist 
literature, it may be explained by the 
fact that in addition to the author’s 
impressive erudition and pungency 
of style, he clearly disassociated him- 
self from what was going on cultur- 
ally in the lands where Marxism was 
being put into practice and socialism 
was actually being built. There was 
some brief mention, in the closing 
chapter, of the Soviet Union. He 
said, “the film is the only art in 
which Soviet Russia has any impor- 
tant achievements to its credit,” in- 
cluding in this accomplishment only 
the early documentary-style films of 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin. He ig- 
nored wholly a colossol cultural revo- 
lution, the abolition of illiteracy, the 
creation of a mass popular audience 
for the fine arts and literature, the 
production of some great novels and 
of a remarkably rich and creative 
music. Instead he presented this 
sweeping generalization: “They 
would prefer to put back the his- 
torical standing of art to the level of 
the July monarchy,” or in other 
words to the European 1830’s and 
1840's. Another reason for the wel- 
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come of the book is that it did m 
offer any effective challenge to th 
prevalent views, which today 
fostering among artists a combin 
tion of anti-social self-centeredne: 
and preoccupation with formal tech 
niques. His approach to this wa 
basically the sociological; name; 
that it is a necessary reflection of o 
times. 


HAUSER’S “PHILOSOPHY 
OF ART” 


In 1957 Hauser came to the Unite 
States, taking the post of profess 
of art history at Brandeis Univer 
sity. And now he has published an 
other book, The Philosophy of A 
History (Knopf, N. Y., $6). It is 


ing up how art history itself shoul 
be approached. Crucial questions ar 
raised, such as the relation of tht 


arts to the ideological superstructury 


of society, the judgment of great 
ness, the nature of progress in thi 
arts, and indeed whether there is any 
such thing as progress in this realm 
To face up squarely to these prob 
lems brings about a crisis in the 


ciological approach. And in bot} 


the preface and the introductory 
chapter, Hauser offers a criticism 
of the sociological approach, and an 
affirmation that despite its limit: 
tions, it must have a place in af 
theory along with various non-socid 
views. 


All art is socially conditioned, bu 
not everything in art is definable » 
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sociological terms, Above all, artistic 
excellence is not so definable; it has 
no sociological equivalent. The same 
social conditions can give rise to valu- 
able or to utterly valueless works, and 
such works have nothing in common 
but tendencies more or less irrelevant 
from the artistic point of view... . If 
sociology is unable to penetrate to the 
ultimate secret of the art of a Rem- 


| brandt, are we to refuse to probe into 
| the social preconditions of his art, and 
| so of the stylistic peculiarities that dis- 
| tinguish it from the art of the contem- 


porary Flemish painters, notably Ru- 
bens? ‘ 


What this is saying is that the 
sociological approach cannot explain 
the unique and central quality of a 


-work of art, its beauty, and therefore 


its appeal to audiences far beyond 
those that sponsored its birth and 
whose tastes are reflected in it. It 
cannot explain greatness. In its de- 
scription of changing styles, the mi- 
nor artist can serve for illustration 
as effectively as and sometimes more 
so than the giant creator. Since 
both to Hauser and perhaps most of 
his readers, the sociological approach 
coincides with Marxism, his  self- 
criticism becomes a criticism of the 
Marxist view as well. This essay 
will attempt to show the difference 
between the sociological and the 
Marxist view of the arts. And in 
both the introductory chapters and 
the first main section of the book, 
“The Sociological Approach: The 
Concept of Ideology in the History 
of Art,” a central problem is raised. 
It is the relation of art to the eco- 
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nomic base and superstructure of 
ideas in society. 


ART AND SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The famous statement of Marx on 
base and superstructure, in the Pref- 
ace to a Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy, is as follows: 


In the social production which men 
carry on they enter into definite rela- 
tions that are indispensable and inde- 
pendent of their will, relations of pro- 
duction which correspond to a definite 
stage of development of their material 
productive forces. The sum total of 
these relations of production consti- 
tute the economic structure of society, 
the real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of so 
cial consciousness. The mode of pro- 
duction of material life conditions the 
social, political and intellectual life pro 
cess in general. It is not the conscious- 
ness of men that determines their being, 
but, on the contrary, their social being 
that determines their consciousness. . . . 
With the change of the economic foun- 
dation, the entire immense superstruc- 
ture is more or less rapidly transformed. 


This Hauser develops into a theory 
of art. He says that art was first 
“a tool of magic.” Then it be- 
came, “an instrument of animistic 
religion, used to influence good 
and bad spirits in the interest of the 
community.” Then it exalted gods 
and kings. And so, 


Finally, in the form of more or less 
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open propaganda, it is employed in the 
interests of a close group, a clique, a 


political party, a social class, 


oi» ERE 


artist, whose livelihood, with all his 


hopes and prospects, depends upon 
such a social class, becomes quite unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously the 
mouthpiece of his customers and pa- 
trons. . . . Marx, however, was the first 
to formulate explicitly the conception 
that spiritual values are political weap- 
ons. He taught that every spiritual 
creation, every scientific notion, every 
portrayal of reality derives from a cer- 
tain particular aspect of truth, viewed 
from a perspective of social interest, and 
is accordingly’ restricted and distorted. 


What Hauser offers is a subtle 
distortion of Marx’s thought, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that since every- 
one must see reality in a “distorted” 
way, nobody can know what truth 
really is. As a result, a contradiction 
arises, for works of art certainly 
arrive at realities, and often dis- 
close truths which clash with the 
prejudices of a ruling class. And so 
Hauser “corrects” Marx by inventing 
a mystical “critical power” in the hu- 
man mind. 


But Marx neglected to note that we 
wage a continual war against such dis- 
torting tendencies in our thought, that 
in spite of the inevitable partialities 
of our mental outlook, we do possess 
the power of examining our own 
thought critically, and so correcting to 
a certain extent the one-sidedness and 
error of our views. 


To bolster this, Hauser quotes 
Engels against Marx, referring to the 
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much quoted (and abused) letter in 
which Engels spoke of Balzac’s “tri. 
umph of realism;” namely that al. 
though Balzac was politically a legiti. 
mist, he portrayed critically and ac. 
curately the weaknesses of the nobles 
whose cause he took up, and the 
strength of the republicans who 
were on the opposite side. 

What Hauser does not see is that 
to Marx and Marxism, the discov. 
ery of reality and the “distortions” 
of ideologies are not the same thing. 
On the contrary, they are in persist. 
ent opposition to one another. In 
the same passage from Marx quoted 
above, on the formation of super- 
structure, Marx says that when the 
economic foundation of society—in 
other words, reality—changes, it 
comes into conflict with the super- 
structure, and “men become con- 
scious of this conflict and fight it 
out.” A new ideology replaces the 
old, but the new has embraced cer- 
tain realities. There is a real world 
made up of non-human nature and 
of people in society. It is a know- 
able world. People can discover its 
makeup and its laws, which are the 
laws of its motion and change. 
There is such a thing as truth, al- 
though the process of discovering it 
will never be complete. Each prob 
lem solved brings up new ones to 
solve. But truth is established by 
the fact that the laws of reality, 
when they are discovered and become 
a social possession, enable people to 
change reality. When the discov- 
ery of the structure of the atom 
makes it possible for the atom to 
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be split, releasing tremendous stores flict finally reaching a breaking 


of energy, then the truth of the dis- 
covery is established. When the 
Marxist discovery of the economic 
laws of capitalism enable the con- 
tinuing capitalist crises to be pre- 
dicted, and make it possible for so- 
cialism to develop new laws that 
allow it to flourish without crises, 
then the truth of these laws is estab- 
lished, even though their very ap- 
plication by society brings about 
changes that demand further theo- 
retical investigation. Throughout 
history the penetration of reality and 
the formation of ideological systems 
have been opposites, moving hand 
in hand for relatively short periods. 
Inevitably sharp antagonisms must 
arise between them, and it is the dis- 
covery of reality which is the motive 
force in progress. These discoveries 
are passed down from one age to 
the next. Ideologies perish or are 
transformed when the social founda- 
tion changes. 


ON CRITICAL REALISM 


Balzac’s critical realism sprang not, 
as Hauser puts it, from some mys- 
terious critical power in the mind, 
but out of the contrast between ideol- 
ogy and the movement of real life, 
especially apparent to one who is 
actively engaged in the social cur- 
rents and class struggles of real life. 
In the past, such a conflict between 
ideology and reality had always aris- 
en after an exploiting ruling class 
consolidated its rule, with the con- 


point. And so a sweeping criticism 
arose of the old superstructure, with 
its ideas and institutions. The ris- 
ing class carrying on this criticism, 
did not formulate the new ideology 
of a future society. It expressed its 
awareness of realities, and struggle 
against exploitation, by re-interpret- 
ing the existing ideology, or drawing 
upon past ideologies. Thus even the 
bourgeois-democratic revolutionaries 
of the 18th century drew upon the 
authority of the Roman republic; 
or in the American colonies, they 
demanded the “rights of English- 
men.” It is when a rising class be- 
gins to take power and is faced with 
the task of reshaping society, replac- 
ing old institutions with new ones, 
that its full ideology takes shape. 
And then this ideology comes into 
conflict with the realities of a chang- 
ing world. With the 19th century 
victories of capitalism, bringing about 
more rapid changes than had ever 
taken place in society before, the 
conflict between ideology and reality 
appeared almost immediately; be- 
tween the lofty principles with which 
the bourgeoisie had abolished the 
privileges of the feudal aristocracy, 
wiped out a monarchy, proclaimed a 
republic, and the realities of the 
world the bourgeoisie had brought 
into being. And it is this contrast 
that lies behind Balzac’s critical real- 
ism. ‘Thus in the first chapter of 
Eugénie Grandet, he describes how 
the well-to-do cooper, Grandet, pur- 
chased at a song some fine vineyards 
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that had been confiscated from the 
clergy, after 1789. 


Since the people of Saumur were 
far from being ardent revolutionaries, 
Monsieur Grandet was regarded as a 
daring man, a republican, a man with 
a propensity for new ideas; actually, 
however, he merely had a propensity 
for vineyards. He was appointed a 
member of the administration of the 
district of Saumur, and his pacific in- 
fluence made itself felt both politically 
and commercially. Politically, he pro- 
tected the former aristocrats and did 
everything in his power to prevent the 
sale of the property of those who had 
left the country; commercially, he sold 
the republican armies one or two thou- 
sand barrels of white wine, in exchange 
for which he received some superb 
meadows belonging to a community 
of nuns, which the government had 
been keeping in reserve. 


Clearly Balzac is contrasting the 
high principles of republicanism, 
raised in 1789-93, with the bour- 
geois chicanery and self-aggrandize- 
ment that followed almost immedi- 
ately. And Eugénie Grandet, along 
with his other novels, shows how 
in a generation this became a domi- 
nant way of bourgeois life. Balzac 
himself was in the midst of the mar- 
ketplace war, becoming a publisher 
and going bankrupt. 


IDEOLOGY VS .REALITY 


Throughout the 19th century un- 
der capitalism the conflict rises in 
intensity between ideology and real- 
ity. The upper bourgeoisie try to 
solve it by raising a pragmatic prin- 
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ciple, asserting their noble “ideals” 
when it profits them to do so, and at 
other times asserting that one has to 
be “practical” or “realistic.” Others 
reflect this conflict by raising coun- 
ter ideologies, such as reform move- 
ments—requesting the bourgeoisie to 
live up to their principles—and 
Utopian socialism, or even an ideali- 
zation of the old aristocratic order. 
The main importance of such coun- 
ter ideologies lies in the real docu- 
mentation they give of the pro- 
found dissatisfaction that exists. If 
Balzac also raises such a flimsy 
ideology, a visionary image of a re- 
turn of a “principled” aristocracy, 
he does it only to castigate further 
his own class, which like so many of 
the other bourgeoisie, he hates be- 
cause he is involved in its perpetual 
inner war. Such politically conserva- 
tive ideas enter his novels through 
the form of speeches and asides. Thus 
in Eugénie Grandet he mentions, 
in describing an old villa, “a time 
when men and things still had that 
quality of simplicity which French 
manners and morals are losing day by 
day.” What he is saying is that since 
the big bourgeoisie, seeking titles of 
nobility, putting their sons and 
daughters on the marriage auction 
block to consolidate their fortunes 
and estates, are acting like a gro- 
tesque perversion of the aristocracy, 
one might as well have the real 
thing. His novels show of course 
that he had no respect at all for this 
old aristocracy as he saw it in ac- 
tual life. The greatness of his novels 
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lies in his real and critical docu- 
mentation of bourgeois life, doing 
this as an artist; that is, he showed 
how the new social and economic 
conditions were reshaping human 
psychology and personality down to 
the most intimate relations of love, 
marriage and family, creating a new 


| kind of people. 


The contrast between the present 
realities of bourgeois life and the 


‘lofty principles advanced when it 


came to power, is the essence of 
critical realism. It is found in a 
host of rgth century writers, includ- 
ing, in our country, Cooper, Melville, 
Mark Twain and Dreiser, all of 
whom arrived at times at illusory 
and even backward philosophical 
or political conclusions, without this 
eliminating the documentation they 
gave of real life. 

Hauser does not touch upon so 
cialist realism in either of his books. 
A grasp of this and its possibilities 
rests upon an understanding which 
he does not seem to have of the re- 
lation between ideology and reality. 
For socialist realism is radically dif- 
ferent. It employs the view of dia- 
lectic and historical materialism. 





And the essence of this is that it is 
not an ideology but opposed to all 
ideologies. 

Hauser, in discussing superstruc- 
ture and ideology, refers to the pas- 
sage on “false consciousness” in a 
letter by Engels to Mehring (July 


14, 1893): 


Ideology is a process accomplished 
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by the so-called thinker consciously, in- 
deed, but with a false consciousness. 
The real motives impelling him remain 
unknown to him, otherwise it would 
not be an ideological process at all. 
Hence he imagines false or apparent 
motives. Because it is a process of 
thought he derives both its form and 
its content from pure thought, either 
his own or that of his predecessors. 


Engels is not saying here what 
Hauser thinks he is, namely that 
everybody sees things distortedly or 
falsely. He is saying that every ideol- 
ogy, by its very nature, ignores the 
actual relation between reality and 
thought. An ideology is formed 
not as a depiction of reality in its 
change and movement, but as a self- 
contained system, which those who 
hold it regard as confirmed because 
of its apparent inner consistency and 
logic. The character of every ideol- 
ogy is that it attempts to be such a 
consistent, static, all-embracing, un- 
changing system. It may be a philo- 
sophical system. It may be a re- 
ligious theology. It may be a moral 
system that claims it has an abso- 
lute touchstone for whether an act 
is good or evil, regardless of the 
changing conditions of life; a legal 
system which claims that it has an 
absolute touchstone for “perfect jus- 
tice,” regardless of classes and class 
antagonism; a governmental system 
which claims that it has attained 
a perfect harmony of interests, and 
so need no longer be subject to al- 
terations; an aesthetic system which 
claims that it has found, in such 
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principles as “design,” “balance,” 
“unity,” “the relation of parts to the 
whole,” a perfect touchstone with 
which to decide whether a work of 
art is good or not. An ideology of- 
fers itself as eternal truth, just as 
a ruling class in each stage of society 
regards its status as the summation 
of all human progress and its rule as 
ordained for all time. 

To Marxism, there is always a dis- 
tinction between ideologies and “real, 
positive knowledge of the world.” 
The discoveries of science, for ex- 
ample, are not ideologies, or super- 
structural. They may be woven into 
ideologies. Thus the discoveries of 
science, culminating in the physics of 
Isaac Newton, helped explode the 
medieval theology with its belief in 
miracles and witchcraft. Newton 
and his contemporaries projected a 
different theology, which conceived 
the universe as a gigantic machine 
set up by God and running itself. 
Each new ideology, or revision of an 
old one, has to embrace the com- 
monly accepted discoveries of reality, 
for only thus can it appear to be 
“true.” But out of the very use of 
these discoveries, others are made, 
which come into conflict with the 
new ideology as well. 

Just as in social thought Hauser 
does not carry his historical mate- 
rialism so far as socialism, he simi- 
larly carries his dialectical thought 
just so far and no further. The 
effect is like a wave striking a bar- 
rier and recoiling back. Beginning 
with what appears to be a valid posi- 
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tion, he refuses to carry it to its con. 
clusion, and ends with a compromise, 
Thus in respect to ideology, he firs 
describes it as “distortion” and end; 
by accepting it as necessary and good, 





Is a work of art not a Utopia, the 
gratification of a need that finds ex 
pression in an ideology? . Such 
(sociological) analysis reminds us that 
the ideological entanglement of our con. 
sciousness also has its good side. It con- 
firms the suspicion that desire to be 
free of all ideology is just a variant of 
the old idea of philosophical salvation, 
which promised the human spirit ac- 
cess to a meta-historical, supernatural, 
secure world of absolute, eternal val- 
ues. . . . History is a dialectical con- 
troversy between ideology and the ideal 
of truth, between willing and know. 
ing, the desire to alter things and the 
awareness of the inertia of things. 


The statement about the “desire 
to be free of all ideologies” seems 
to be inspired by a passage in En- 
gel’s Feuerbach: 


With all philosophers it is precisely 
the “system” which is perishable; and 
for the simple reason that it springs 
from an imperishable desire of the 
human mind—the desire to overcome 
all contradictions. 
dictions are once and for all disposed 
of, we shall have arrived at so-called 
absolute truth. World history will be 
at an end. 


And so to Marxism, humanity will 
never arrive at absolute, final truth. 
Every contradiction resolved will 
bring up new contradictions. But 
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how different Engels’ view is from 
Hauser’s dreary picture of an endless 
shuttling back and forth, between 
false ideologies and _ unattainable 
“ideal truths.” Thus Engels pro- 
ceeds: 


As soon as we have once realized 
that the task of philosophy thus stated 
means nothing but the task that a 
single philosopher should accomplish 
that which can only be accomplished 
by the entire human race in its pro- 
gressive development—as soon as we 
realize that, there is an end to all phi- 
losophy in the hitherto accepted sense 
of the word. One leaves alone “abso- 
lute truth,” which is unattainable 
along this path by any single individ- 
ual; instead one pursues attainable rela- 
tive truths along the path of the posi- 
tive sciences, and the summation of 
their results by means of dialectical 
thinking. . . . He (Hegel) showed us 
the way out of the labyrinth of systems 
to real positive knowledge of the 
world. 


ON DIALECTICS 


And so when Marxism foresees the 
end of ideology, it does not mean, as 
Hauser thinks, the attainment of “ab- 
solute truth.” It means the end of 
static, closed systems. In this sense 
dialectical materialist philosophy is 
not a system or an ideology but an 
enemy of systems and ideologies. It 
enables people to think in terms of 
the laws of movement and change 
that generate in the real world. Al- 
ready in the socialist countries this is 
an integral part of education. And 
while one cannot say that this way of 
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thought is the possession of all the 
population, the fact remains that a 
criticism of itself and its institutions 
is built into the very processes of 
socialist thought. An integral part 
of its legal, governmental and eco- 
nomic structure is the provision made 
for its continual change, with the 
replacement of old by new. Socialist 
society in its short history, despite 
the great burden of economic back- 
wardness with which it started, and 
despite two invasions, has gone 
through more rapid, progressive 
changes than any other society in a 
comparable time, has produced a 
flourishing science and art, and now 
projects confidently new vistas of 
change and growth. 

Truth lies only in living reality 
and its process of change. Thus, 
dialectical materialism embodies 
truth, in that it is an accurate des- 
cription of the laws of changing real- 
ity, not standing above but coincid- 
ing with the sciences, bringing them 
together into an over-all view, help- 
ing them to move forward, enabling 
people to act with a consciousness of 
the make-up and movement of the 
real world. It brings a real body of 
knowledge to the possession of peo- 
ple, and provides for the continual 
expansion of this knowledge. What 
happens in the real world is primary 
to it. To ideologists, however, truth 
lies in the closed system of thought 
itself. 

Thus, different religions claim to 
be “true religious”; different philo- 
sophies claim to be “true philoso- 
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phies.” Familiar is the outcry of the 
bewildered young student, presented 
with rival systems: “What shall I 
believe?” 

Marxism may take on this aspect 
of an ideology when, as has some- 
times happened, it is turned into 
dogma. Engels, however, réferring 
to Marx and himself, said, of course: 
“Our doctrine is not a dogma but a 
guide to action.” Lenin quoted this 
and added: “This classical statement 
stresses with remarkable force and 
expressiveness that aspect of Marx- 
ism which is constantly being lost 
sight of. And by losing sight of it, 
we turn Marxism into something 
one-sided, disfigured and lifeless; we 
deprive it of its living soul” (Certain 
Features of the Historical Develop- 
ment of Marxism.) 

Marxists sometimes will think of 
Marxism, of dialectical materialism, 
as a “true ideology.” It is, however, 
a guide and a method to the dis- 
covery of a truth which is constantly 
unfolding new aspects and problems. 
Thus, Mao Tse-tung has written: 


Practice, knowledge, more practice, 
more knowledge, and the repetition 
ad infinitum of this cylic pattern, and 
with each cycle the elevation of the 
content of practice and knowledge to 
a higher level—such is the whole 
epistemology of dialectical materialism, 
such is its theory of the unity of knowl- 
edge and action (On Practice). 


ART AND TRUTH 


Hauser admits a certain amount 
of truth in art. “It would be wrong 
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to deny art all claim of achieving 
truth, to deny that it can make a 
valuable contribution to our knowl 
edge of the world and of man.” But 
from this point on he flounders, for 
to explain what the truths of art 
are, he would have to enter the non- 
sociological realm of beauty and 
form. And so he falls into a com- 
promise, by which the truths of art 
have a unique quality of being valid 
for one person, and not for another, 
and so are beyond any kind of argu- 
ment. 


The fact that the insights gained 
by art often so quickly go out of cur. 
rency and never really secure universal 
acceptance does not trouble us in the 
least. We regard them as uncommon. 
ly, often indeed uniquely, valuable in- 
terpretations of life, not as objectively 
compulsive, demonstrable or even, 
properly speaking, arguable proposi- 
tions. .. . We can be completely over- 
whelmed by a work of art, and yet 
quite reconciled to the fact that it leaves 
other men, who are our spiritual neigh- 
bors, unmoved. 


But this is only a half-truth. Cer- 
tainly people will always differ as 
to their preferences among artists 
and works of art. And each age re- 
writes the history of the arts, with 
a certain shifting of values and dis- 
covery of hitherto unrecognized 
greatness. But the great artists, from 
a Sophocles, Shakespeare and Michel- 
angelo to a Beethoven, Dickens and 
Tolstoi, remain great. There are 
objective standards. 

To understand artistic truth we 
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have to see that reality does not con- 
sist of a definite “outer world” on 
the one hand and a perceiving, re- 
flecting human being, recording this 
outer world, on the other. Reality 
consists of people actively and socially 
engaged in working with the world 
of nature, and transforming it. As 
they carry on the labor process, 
changing the world, adapting it to 
human use, they both discover the 
make-up of the world and change 
themselves. Marx writes on the la- 
bor process in Capital: “By thus act- 
ing on the external world and chang- 
ing it, he (man) at the same time 
changes his own nature. He devel- 
ops his powers and compels them 
to act in obedience to his sway.” 
Art is a product of human beings 
in society. It employs all the so- 
cially created means for reflecting 
or thinking about reality, such as 
spoken or written language, the 
shaping or modelling of clay, stone, 
metal and wood, drawing and the 
handling of color, the organization 
of human movement, the arrange- 
ment of patterns of sound, in order 
to give objective form to man’s con- 
sciousness of himself and his chang- 
ing relations to the outer world of 
people and nature. Its special and 
essential quality is its beauty. Beauty 
is the awareness of the development 
of the senses, as they have grown in 
response to the continually advanc- 
ing discovery of the richness of the 
external world. We can call this 
development of the senses a product 
of the humanization of the real 
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world. There is first the humani- 
zation of nature. Through the la- 
bor process the secrets of nature are 
progressively discovered, its laws are 
revealed to become instruments for 
human progress, and the mind is en- 
riched by the disclosure of its mani- 
fold sensuous qualities. 

There is secondly the humaniza- 
tion of human relations. With the 
progressive conflicts in and reorgani- 
zations of society carried on by peo- 
ple, there is a progressive discovery, 
understanding and mastery of the 
laws governing the organization of 
society. Human relations become 
more “human” in the sense that de- 
structive antagonisms are replaced 
by kinship and understanding, and 
through cooperation the individual 
is enabled to develop more freely. 

Each stage in the humanization 
of the external world, including both 
non-human nature and society, is a 
stage in the growth of the human 
being, an enlargement of the scope 
of individual life, an awareness of 
a step towards freedom, and a 
growth of the senses. The eyes 
“open up,” so to speak. The indi- 
vidual grows by continually redis- 
covering himself in the outer world 
and in other people. The esthetic 
emotion, the recognition of beauty, 
is the consciousness of this leap in 
human powers. The history of the 
arts is a record of the successive 
stages in the humanization of real- 
ity, revealing the constant change 
and expansion of the awareness of 


beauty to include ever new subject 
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matter and new aspects of familiar 
subject matter. 


RECOGNIZING BEAUTY 


The recognition of beauty is a 
peculiarly human response, but it is 
at the same time a response to some- 
thing real, existing in the world, and 
material. The work of art itself, 
once it is created, becomes an “ob- 
ject,” part of the external world. 
But it is a unique kind of object, 
different from something found in 
nature, and not intended as a replica, 
pictorial or otherwise, of something 
in nature. It is an object every part 
of which has been shaped by the hu- 
man hand and mind, and the recog- 
nition of it as a thing of beauty is 
at the same time a recognition of the 
human presence implicit in it. It 
represents the consciousness of the 
humanization of the external world, 
taking concrete, crystallized shape. 
By saying that we recognize a human 
presence within it, we mean that it 
involves a human image. Even a 
piece of pottery, a landscape painting, 
a work of music, embodies thus a 
human image, or human portrait, for 
it presents a peculiarly human 
growth and response to nature and 
social life. 

The essential quality of a human 
image or portrait in art is that it is 
both individual and typical. It ap- 
pears to be a distinctive aspect of 
individual life. But at the same time 
it reveals what people share in com- 
mon due to the fact that they live 
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in the same world and are faced 
with the same problems. The typi. 
cality of a human image in art tells 
us that people are shaped not only 
by their desires and by their dealings 
with life but by life’s dealings with 
them. And since art works with 
languages and skills that in their 
simple, basic form are a common 
social possession, the audiences can 
“read” the work of art and make its 
discovery, its “humanization” pro- 
cess, their own. 

Once art has opened people’s eyes 
and mind to the qualities of people 
and nature, this revelation can be 
permanently theirs. It becomes part 
of their thoughts and perceptions, 
and serves to create a greater inti- 
macy between themselves and the 
real world about them. The revela- 
tions provided by art thus become a 
common social possession. Society 
in the long run accepts only what 
serves it, only what is real and true, 
only what enables it to live and 
grow, for otherwise it perishes. And 
so, with the passage of time, great- 
ness, seemingly a capricious or sub 
jective judgment in its own time, 
takes on the character of objective 
truth. 

The transformations which art has 
brought about in people are a stage 
in growth which cannot be turned 
backward without destruction. Once 
a deeper, more liberating view of 
human beings becomes established, 
any statement of a less advanced 
view becomes obviously false and 
backward, or grotesque. like a per- 
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sn today mouthing racism, pro- 
daiming that those who work with 
their hands are not human beings, 
or denying the preciousness of hu- 
man life. The content of art is its 
discovered truth of life, or in other 
words, its contribution to social con- 
siousness. ‘The form of art is the 
structure of the work of art itself. 
It employs all the special skills, ma- 
terials and sensuous reflections of the 
outer world that are part of its tools 
and techniques. The unity of con- 
tent and form is established by the 
fact that every step in the all-over 
construction of a work is guided and 
controlled by the artist’s thinking 
about the special problem which he 
has taken up from life and which 
he illuminates in his work. 

In the development of the arts, 
there has been a constant opposition 
between the forward movement of 
the exploration of reality and the 
pressure of ideologies. The further 


reality, the weaker becomes its ar- 
tistic quality. In any single work of 
art, it is impossible physically to sepa- 
rate the truths from the ideological 


_ elements. This can be done only by 


critical appreciation, the audience 
bringing to bear its own knowledge 
of real life and history. Thus in 
viewing today a classic Greek drama 
like Sophocles’ King Oedipus, an 
audience is not likely to be moved 
by the ideology, with its portrayal 
of gods shaping human affairs, and 
their cryptic oracles and prophecies, 
their pestilences and caprices. Also 
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ideologically inspired, dictated by the 
religious institutions of the time out 
of which drama grew, are certain of 
the dramatic conventions, which 
seem dated to a later age. What 
remain valid are the realisms; such 
things as the portrait of Oedipus the 
king, dedicated to the welfare of 
his people but dominating them like 
a tyrant, arrogant, contemptuous of 
others, confident in his own powers, 
suspicious of plots and conspiracies 
against him, strong in will, certain 
that the unaided can solve every- 
thing, defeated by forces which he 
himself has set in motion with en- 
tirely different intentions, and pre- 
serving his dignity in defeat. He is 
a typical figure of the kind that led 
and shaped Greek society in Sopho- 
cles’ own age, and he is part of our 
social ancestry. For Greek society 
to be able to see itself objectively 
even to this extent indicates how 
great a leap in freedom was taken in 
real life, with the discovery that 
human beings could begin to wrestle 
consciously with the problems of 
shaping society, if not able to solve 


them. 
FREEDOM AND ART 


A weakness of the sociological ap- 
proach is that it is not social enough. 
It does not keep its eye fixed on the 
underlying drama of the develop- 
ment of human freedom. A stage 
of freedom can be seen in primitive 
society, in the first steps to master 
the forces of nature. It takes a new 





form in antagonistic class society. A 
rising class carries forward the pro- 
ductive forces, but as it consolidates 
its rule, it sees its own freedom as 
dependent on the slavery or exploita- 
tion of others, and cannot see those 
it exploits as human, kin to itself. 
And the struggles of the exploited for 
freedom appear to the rulers as their 
frustration. When there are no an- 
tagonistic classes, each stage in the 
social conquest of nature will bring 
a further leap in freedom for all so- 
ciety. It is on this level, that of the 
development of human freedom, that 
the social content of art is made most 
clear. On this level the deepest 
drives, yearnings, frustrations and vic- 
tories of the human being—the com- 
plex forces making up psychology— 
unite with the complicated surface 
manifestations of social life, with its 
changes of governments, its political 
factions, wars, and ideological com- 
bats. On this level “private” and 
“public” life join hands, and inner 
conflicts are seen as reflections of 
outer ones. 

Thus in discussing Rembrandt, in 
The Social History of Art, Hauser 
writes about the conditions which 
affected Rembrandt as well as the 
other 17th century Dutch painters; 
the rise to power in the state of the 
commercial middle class, the prefer- 
ence for smaller paintings and for 
unpretentious scenes of everyday life, 
the new marketplace insecurity of 
the artist, the growing subjectivism 
characteristic of the “baroque” style. 
All this is true. 
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all the technique of color and draw- 
ing, recreating the interplay of light 
and shade, organizing every element 
of imagery, to disclose these psycho- 
logical conflicts, showing people with 
all the hard lines that life has en- 
graved on their faces and bodies, yet 
strong, monumental, kin to the on- 
looker and in this sense beautiful, 
makes for his greatness of form. 


OBJECTIVITY IN ART 


If there is truth in art, there must 
also be falsity. Since Hauser does 
not see clearly what artistic truth is, 
he denies that it has any objective 
character. “A work of art is not 
‘orrect’ or ‘incorrect’ in the way a 
scientific theory is; it cannot properly 
speaking be termed either true or 
false.” What he alludes to is the 
fact that an artist is “true to him- 
self.” But falsity enters art in many 
ways. It enters when the artist al- 
lows an ideology to stand in the way 
of his own investigations of reality. 
The ideology presents him with set 
procedures, with fixed subjects or 
ways of doing things, that are really 
fixed ways of seeing life. 

Falsity also enters when an artist 
ignores what society has made it pos- 
sible for him to know, makes subjec- 
tivity a philosophy of life and art, 
sees reality as unreal, chaotic, form- 
less and irrational, and describes the 
entire world as if it were the walls 
of his own lonely, self-erected pris- 
on. As against an academic or for- 
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understandable but really does not 
say anything, does not illuminate any 
sides of life, change its beholders and 
add to their growth, the subjectivist 
art can speak from the heart, but 
repeats its own questions and its own 
unrest, over and over. This has 
reached a dead end, both of sub- 
jectivity and formlessness, in figures 
like T. S. Eliot, Kafka, Kandin- 
sky, Schoenberg, Webern, Mondrian, 
Gertrude Stein, the American ab- 
stract-expressionist painters. Nor is 
the weakness of form made any dif- 
ferent by the fact that Eliot, in Four 
Quartets, will repeat motifs in imi- 
tation of a fugue in music, Mon- 
drian will create a seemingly logical 
form out of rectangles that leave out 
everything of real life, and Schoen- 
berg will develop the arbitrary tech- 
niques of the twelve-tone system. 
What happens is only that subjec- 
tivity becomes an ideology, a mili- 
tant irrationality and world view, 
producing its own formalisms. 

In the art of both past and pres- 
ent, one cannot set up an absolute 
separation between true and false 
works of art. There are many mix- 
tures. But this only means that there 
must also be a body of living criti- 
cism, not idolatry, which acts as an 
intermediary between the artist and 
the real life of the public. The pur- 
pose of criticism is to accelerate the 
process by which society takes from 
art what it finds to be true and 
therefore useful, a contribution to its 
own consciousness of its real exist- 


malist art which seems clear and ence. 





By R. Palme Dutt 


A significant part of the anti-Marxist battle that reaction wages, is the 
campaign to discredit Communist Parties by various “objective histories’; 
in this country there have been several, as those from the pens of Theodore 
Draper, Irving Howe, Record Wilson. Abroad, too, this phenomenon ap. 
pears, and now Great Britain has been blessed with one of these products, 
It is analyzed below by the distinguished British Communist scholar and 
leader, R. Palme Dutt, editor of The Labour Monthly, where this essay 
first appeared. Comrade Dutt recently underwent operations on his eyes; 
our readers will be happy to know that his recovery has been very good— 


The Editor. 


THE TRUE HIsTorY of Socialism and 
the Socialist working-class movement 
in Britain is not likely to be written 
before the final victory. When that 
time comes, values will be changed. 
Men and women in all parts of the 
country who have fought truly with- 
out reward or recognition will re- 
ceive a respect which will be denied 
to many who today may strut more 
large upon the stage. 

At the time when this book* of 
Mr. Pelling, purporting to give a his- 
tory of the Communist Party, was 
read to me (for I had not yet recov- 
ered the use of my eyes), I also had 
the Daily Worker and asked first, as 
always, to be read the classified ad- 
vertisements, from which one can 
learn of what goes on in the move- 
ment. There was the following: 


Death. The Blackburn Branch C.P. 
regrets to announce the passing of 
Tom Catlow (at 75 years). Foun- 
dation member of the Communist 
Party and a lifelong member and ex- 
ecutive member of the local Weavers’ 


* The British Communist Party: An Historical 
nag by Henry Pelling, Macmillan, N. Y., 204 
pp. $3.75. 
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Union. He always said: “Future gen- 
erations would reap a rich reward 
from what we did today.” 


I did not have the privilege of per- 
sonally knowing Tom Catlow. But 
I have known hundreds of men and 
women in every part of the country 
like this comrade. Their life history 
has been in every way a moving 
record of courage, honesty, loyalty 
to their fellow human beings, hard- 
ship, victimization and deprivation, 
borne without complaining—unepic 
and unsung. For them there have 
been no rewards save to serve: no 
easy careers, parliamentary prospects, 
office or pickings or press glorifica- 
tion, though all awaiting in abun- 
dance any one of them who would 
only say the word of betrayal and 
pass over. The glory of the record 
of such men and women in our time, 
who have been the heart of the old 
Socialist movement, and who have 
composed the strength of the Com- 
munist Party, or in the militant move- 
ment alongside it, has been the streak 
of light which has illuminated an 
otherwise sordid and cynical period 
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RECORD OF FORTY YEARS 


Consider the record of these forty 
years. All that is remembered and 
celebrated with pride and honor by 
the entire labor movement today, 
during these past four decades of the 
foundation and existence of the Com- 
munist Party, such as the Jolly 
George which prepared the way for 
the Councils of Action; or Red Fri- 
day and the industrial militant up- 
surge which prepared the heroic class 
solidarity of the General Strike; the 
Unemployed Hunger Marches 
‘(banned at the time by the T.U.C. 
and Labor Party until the support 
of the movement compelled a 
change); the barring of the road 
to Mosley; the first for Spanish de- 
mocracy and the role of the Interna- 
tional Brigade; the at first lone stand 
against Munich; the campaign for 
‘the Second Front; the smashing of 
» the wage-freeze after the war; or the 
at first almost isolated battle against 
‘the American military domination 
of Britain and nuclear warfare now 
t taken up on a widely extended front 
but still to be won; all these have 
| time and again sprung—not in terms 
of some sectional claim, but by the 
demonstrable facts and dates of the 
record—from the initiative of the 
Communists and the Communist 
Party. 

Similarly all that is today remem- 
bered with shame and anger by the 
whole labor movement: the betrayal 
of the General Strike; the ignomini- 
ous collapse of the second Labor Gov- 
ernment and the passing over of the 











Labor leaders to Toryism; 
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the support of the ban on arms to 
Spanish democracy; the god-speed to 
Munich; or Bevin’s sell-out of Brit- 
ain to the United States: all these 
have stemmed from those who have 
been most prominent in opposing and 
denouncing Communism. 

Such is the already proved histori- 
cal record during these forty years 
of the long-term significance of com- 
munism and anti-communism in the 
British working-class movement, 
even in this initial phase—for we are 
still in the phase of the advance to 
the socialist revolution in Britain— 
while the Communist Party is still 
small, still universally execrated, de- 
rided and regularly declared at the 
point of death by all the representa- 
tives of wealth and privilege and 
their paid servants and scribes. 


A CARICATURE OF HISTORY 


Of this living reality of the Com- 
munist Party, whether in its human 
terms, or in its political and historical 
significance, no trace will be found 
in this narrow conventional police 
novelette, industriously compiled 
from the standpoint of Transport 
House and Scotland Yard, with the 
aid of the fictions and garbage of all 
the informers, agents and kindred 
sources solemnly treated as gospel, by 
this academic Don, remote from any 
contact with the working-class strug- 
gle or understanding of Socialism 
or Revolution. 

John Gordon, editor of the Sun- 
day Express, told the Press Commis- 
sion that it was a remarkable thing 
that if you had an item in a paper 
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about an event in which you had 
taken part, the item always got the 
facts wrong. If this happens to or- 
dinary reporting on every-day events, 
how much more must it be expected 
to happen on a subject on which nor- 
mal standards of accuracy or verify- 
ing evidence are regarded as super- 
fluous, and the attitude of superior 
contempt and scorn by pygmies is 
regarded as obligatory in the polite 
orthodox world? Simple confusions 
and errors of facts or dates, such as 
could be freely cited from the pages 
of this book, can happen to any his- 
torian. But when I read in Mr. Pell- 
ing the account of any episode in 
which I might happen to have had 
some direct knowledge and connec- 
tion, I found myself transported into 
a strange new world which bore 
little relation to the elementary facts. 


FOUNDATION OF THE PARTY 


A few simple examples. First, the 
foundation of the Party. It might 
have seemed natural and obvious 
that, since the strongholds of the or- 
ganized industrial working class, of 
working-class socialist consciousness 
and militancy, were at that time in 
the centers of mining and heavy in- 
dustry in Scotland and South Wales, 
these should provide the main initial 
basis and leading elements of a revo- 
lutionary proletarian party. But such 
simple explanations would never be 
sufficient to satisfy the detective in- 
genuity of Mr. Pelling, for whom 
these elements represent “the Celtic 
fringe.” 

Similarly with regard to the young- 








er revolutionary intellectuals whgcommunt 
joined in the foundation of the neygthe Russ 
Party. These “joined of course fypported th 
no other reason than that they ad! 
mired the success of the Russian Bol! 
sheviks in accomplishing their revo 
lution” (p. 17). Nonsense, Mr. Pell 
ing. These youngsters were cer 
tainly representative of a section of 
a new generation highly disrespectful 
to established institutions and thei 
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Oxford for the crime of propaganda} develo 
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als whjcommunists because we supported 
the neypthe Russian Revolution. We sup- 
Durse fopported the Russian Revolution be 
they adfcause we were already communists. 
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Mr. Pellf Then the early years of the Party. 
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nd theif on the internal Party development, 
lant secf which had its importance, but only 
-nt. Buf in a wider context. These were the 
ir infant years of the transition from the ini- 
~vementf tial basis of the amalgamation of the 
utionanf old Socialist sects to a more effec- 
rld warf tive basis of organized mass work, 
Herald} facing outwards to the broad labor 
minor} movement, with development of 
| to the democratic machinery for the election 
ational) of the Executive by the Congress, 
Person-| organized unity of action alongside 
of one? democratic discussion, and similar 
ms and} innovations. 
1) from|) Mr. Pelling tries to transform this 
naganda}, development into a kind of mysteri- 
aIshevik}, ous Comintern plot operated by a 
Indeed,)) special Comintern representative act- 
ind car} ing through a Commission of three. 
meeting |) He states that “at a special confer- 
second}, ence of the British Party in March, 
= neces.) 1922, a Commission of three members 
er-revo-| was appointed to translate the Com- 
nd that} intern instructions into recommenda- 
1€ com: tions for re-shaping the British 
mn. Wef Party” and that “to assist them in 
nd pro} their work they had, as Comin- 
torship } tern special representative in Brit- 
t of us f ain, Michael Borodin” (p. 21). 
agmen | Wrong in every particular. The 
or the } Commission of three was not ap- 
yecome f pointed by the St. Pancras Confer- 
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ence in March, 1922. What hap- 
pened at the St. Pancras Conference 
was very different. A resolution, or 
rather amendment, was carried 
against the Executive for the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission 
from non-E.C. and non-official mem- 
bers of the Party (“should be elected 
by the Executive not from its own 
members or Head Office staff”), with 
full powers to go into all questions 
of the Party’s work. This resolution 
was the expression of an insurgent 
rank-and-file dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting situation and with the major- 
ity of the existing leadership re- 
garded as mainly representative of 
the old sects. The resolution was 
carried at the Congress against the 
opposition of the Executive by 87 
votes to 38. 

It was of course a preposterous and 
outrageous Congress decision to carry 
in any mature and developed Party, 
and was in fact equivalent to a dec- 
laration of war on the existing Ex- 
ecutive. But these were still the 
teething times of the Party. The 
battle between the Commission and 
the representatives of the older lead- 
ership continued for some time, and 
was even intensified when the next 
Congress at Battersea in October, 
1922, not only adopted all the Com- 
mission’s recommendations but also 
elected two of its members at the 
head of the poll for the first na- 
tionally elected Executive in front 
of the older and better-known lead- 
ers. There may well have been 
some natural resentment and a little 
conservatism from the side of some 








of the older leaders, and a good deal 
of crudeness and intolerance from 
the side of the young insurgents, 
especially when they saw the meas- 
ures they advocated sweep forward 
with the beginning of organized 
work to assist the advance of the 
broad labor movement, and an ac- 
companying sixfold increase in the 
circulation of the Party organ within 
a few months, thus laying the foun- 
dation for a broad leftward advance 
in the general labor movement. But 
Borodin? Between Borodin and the 
Commission there was no contact 
whatever. Very much on the con- 
trary. The sudden eruption of this 
revolt from below, with its apparent 
demagogic success in sweeping the 
Party, and that certain measure of 
conflict with the older and tested 
leadership, may have aroused some 
apprehension among the more ex- 
perienced heads in other Parties in the 
international movement. And _ in- 
deed the succeeding international con- 
ference in 1923, to consider the “Eng- 
lish crisis” with the aid of repre- 
sentives of other Parties, served to 
restore the balance and save the old 
leadership who had begun to be 
openly threatened with wholesale re- 
moval. 

All this is long past now. The 
true history of parties especially in 
the early stages, can sometimes go 
through such mixed episodes, in the 
course of which the personal ele- 
ment appears emphasized at the time, 
but through which the Party all the 
time goes forward. But poor Mr. 
Pelling, with his one idée fixe that 
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everything that happens in the Brit 
ish Party is dictated by Moscow, js 
a hundred miles away from wha 
really happened. 


MORE FICTIONS 
In the same way every episode re. 


corded in this book could be in. 
structively contrasted with the actual 












facts. One gem worth noting is when 
he describes the Workers’ and Peas 
ants’ Party of India, built up by the 
Indian Communists and also with 
Indian militant trade union leader 
and left Congressmen, as a “satel 
lite” of the British Communist Par. 
ty. He ignores the fact that the In 
dian Communists had already been 
through their baptism of fire in the 
Cawnpore conspiracy trial launched 
against them by the first Labor Gov. 
ernment, just as the Meerut trial 
was launched by the second Labor 
Government. The role of an hon. 
ored working-class fighter like Ben 
Bradley who, after serving on the 
London District Committee of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
and with all the responsibilities of 
a leading official career before him, 
preferred to go where the battle wa 
hardest and hottest, to assist the 
young Indian trade union movement, 
and stood in the dock with the In- 
dian working-class leaders to receive 
his sentence of 12 years’ transports 
tion from a British judge, was an 
immortal example of international 
working-class solidarity, still loved 
and cherished by the Indian work- 
ers, which would be a closed book 
to Mr. Pelling. 
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ON COMMUNIST PARTY HISTORY 


It would take too long to chase all 
the plain errors of fact, confusions 
or distortions which litter the pages 
of Mr. Pelling’s book. De Leon did 
not found the I.W.W. (or Indus- 
trial Workers of the World) (p. 2). 
The account of “two British Commu- 


1 nist Parties” in the summer of 1920 


(p. 11) is unaware of the role of 
the Communist Labor Party in Scot- 
land. The capture of two secret po- 
lie agents hiding under the plat- 
form in the Rehearsal Theatre, Bed- 
ford Street, in 1924 did not take place 
“where the Party Executive was due 
to hold a meeting” (p. 29), but 
where a London District Conference 
of the Party was in session. It did 
not precede the Labor Government 
(p. 29) but took place under Arthur 
Henderson as Home Secretary, and 
the Party organ published copies of 
extracts of the secret police note- 
books (containing laborious notes of 
private talks of Party members 
marked “Official Secret”), and chal- 
lenged Henderson to prosecute. The 
description of the formation of the 
United Mineworkers of Scotland as 
a “breakaway” (p. 56) ignores the 
preceding action of the reformist off- 
cials in refusing to accept the result 
of democratic elections. The solid 
mass resistance of the working peo- 
ple of East London, which saved 
London from Mosley and his thugs, 
with police aid, dominating the 
streets of London as Hitler had 
dominated Berlin, is described as a 
policy to “match disorder with dis- 
order.” The membership of the Par- 
ty in June, 1941, was not “probably” 
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an imaginary figure from the writer’s 
inner consciousness (p. 120), but 
19,000, representing the first stage 
of the rise from 17,700 before the 
war to 22,700 by the end of 1941. 
Gallacher was never General Sec- 
retary of the Party (p. 113). The 
statement that the defeat of revi- 
sionism at the 25th Congress was 
due to the fact that “with the rep- 
resentation of the Executive and of 
the District Committees Congress 
was always heavily weighted in the 
direction of the official line” (p. 178) 
ignores the plain fact that E.C. mem- 
bers had no voting powers, the 
twenty-one District Committees 2 
votes each, and that of the 547 dele- 
gates with voting powers 505 or 92 
per cent were branch delegates di- 
rectly elected by the branches. It 
would require a very odd mentality 
to regard this as “weighting” of the 
votes in favor of the leading com- 
mittees. If the representation and 
voting power at Labor Party Confer- 
ences were similarly based, in respect 
of over nine-tenths of the delegates, 
on direct election of delegates by the 
local organizations of the rank and 
file membership from below, it is 
probable that the resulting policy and 
leadership of the Labor Party would 
be very different from what it is to- 
day. 


FIVE FATAL FLAWS 


More important than pursuing de- 
tail errors or distortions is to con- 
sider why Mr. Pelling has so signally 
failed, despite all his industrious 
documentation, to understand his 
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subject or give anything approaching 
a correct record. In his previous work 
on the Labor Party he had shown 
capacity. Something else has got in 
the way. Five fatal flaws, arising 
from a hopelessly indoctrinated cold 
war outlook accepting all the dogmas 
of the Foreign Office and Transport 
House as gospel truth, have para- 
lyzed his faculties. 

First Fatal Flaw. His blind ac- 
ceptance of the official dogma that 
the British Communist Party, like all 
Communist Parties, must be re- 
garded as an offshoot and instrument 
of the Soviet state and Soviet for- 
eign policy, and that all its activities 
must be interpreted in terms of Rus- 
sian instructions. He has not real- 
ized that the international commu- 
nist movement existed before the 
Russian Revolution, and that the 
British Communist Party is the di- 
rect successor of the original socialist 
movement in Britain, inheriting all 
its characteristics, virtues and vices, 
weaknesses and problems, but enter- 
ing into and learning from the ex- 
perience of the era of the world so- 
cialist revolution. Communism is no 
more the product of Moscow ma- 
chinations than the class struggle is 
the product of agitators. Where this 
folly leads Mr. Pelling in misinter- 
preting facts to fit his preconceived 
dogma we have shown in concrete 
examples. 

Mr. Pelling is probably too young 
to know from experience that those 
of us who fought in the old socialist 
movement before the Russian Revo- 
lution were accused of being “Ger- 
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man agents” rioting on “German 
gold.” He repeats all the stories 
about “Russian gold,” and _ then 
merely remarks on the odd fact that, 
despite the “Russian gold,” “the 
members remained individually on 
the verge of destitution . . . tubercu- 
losis seemed to be endemic among 
them, killing several of their leaders 
and crippling others.” If facts do not 
fit a theory, so much the worse for 
the facts. 

Second Fatal Flaw. Arising from 
the first, everything that happens in 
the Party must be interpreted as a 
trick, a maneuver, the opposite of 
what might appear. Does Pollitt re- 
sign the secretaryship on grounds of 
health? Of course it is only “osten- 
sibly” on grounds of health, but 
really because he “felt it wise in the 
political situation to retire” (p. 171). 
This kind of speculation is the con- 
ventional small change of all po- 
litical gossips and wiseacres. But 
for a serious historian a simple at- 
tempt to check the medical records 
would have ruled out this repetition 
of idle chatter. What Mr. Pelling 
could not know is that, when the 
doctors’ peremptory orders came, the 
problem was in fact discussed that re- 
tirement at this moment would in- 
evitably be interpreted by critics as a 
political decision; and that Pollitt 
himself cut the Gordian knot by 
declaring that postponement would 
make no difference, since, whenever 
it came, it would automatically be 
interpreted in the same way in terms 
of the current political situation. 
Therefore, in the best Marxist tra- 
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dition, “lascia dir le genti”—let the 
Crankshaws and the Pellings prattle. 
Third Fatal Flaw. The third cause 
of falsification is the dependence on 
the most dubious and suspect sources 
-police files, Tory Blue Books on 
Communism, informers, or the self- 
inflating legends and malice of minor 
deserters. On this kind of founda- 
tion a marvelous “Historical Profile” 
of Chartism could be written. Any 
historian has necessarily to take into 
acount all types of sources, but he 
has also to be capable of weighing 
them. The type of renegade who in 
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the United States or Britain rushes 
to pour out “confessions” or highly 
paid “sensational revelations” in the 
more vulgar organs of the million- 
aire press, is usually the lowest of the 
low; and the historian who trusts to 
sich sources for his information 
damns himself. 

Fourth Fatal Flaw. The fourth ob- 
stacle which rules out any attempt 
at a serious history of the militant 
working class movement is the bland 
police outlook which regards any 
revolutionary working class agitation 
and organization as a conspiracy to 
be put down by all means, and 
against which all means, such as po- 
lice action or bans and proscriptions, 
are legitimate. The repeated police 
attacks and prosecutions are related, 
not even with the normal mild de- 
precation of a moderate liberal, but 
with unconcealed sympathy for the 
problems and difficulties of the po- 
lice in suppressing the evil thing. 
Thus the nearest approach to criti- 
cism is the judgment that the Tory 
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Government’s prosecution of the 
twelve Communist leaders in 1925, 
and their sentencing to prison, which 
was in fact the preparation for break- 
ing the General Strike, was “on the 
whole, a mistake,” not because the 
author expresses any objection to 
sending Communist leaders to pris- 
on, but because “it provided them 
with a golden opportunity for the 
advertisement of their views” (p. 23). 
The “abnormally high proportion of 
Communists arrested” during the 
General Strike was “principally be- 
cause the Communists enjoyed the 
martyrdom of arrest and imprison- 
ment” (p. 36). The Tory Blue Book 
against Communism “provided use- 
ful information for the leaders of the 
Labor Party and the trade unions” 
(p. 35); and in 1926 “a Labor Party 
circular was published quoting from 
the Government Blue Book,” i.., 
from the Tory Government’s official 
propaganda to make the case against 
Communism (p. 37). Black Circular 
methods to deprive trade unionists 
of their democratic rights in order to 
prevent Communist majorities are de- 
scribed with obvious approval. Thus 
for example the disruption of the 
historic London Trades Council by 
the General Council is justified on 
the basis of a distorted picture pre- 
senting it as losing members during 
the period of Communist active par- 
ticipation in the leadership (“had 
fallen so fully under Party control 
that non-Communist unions had be- 
gun to disaffiliate from it,” p. 158). 
In fact the membership rose during 
this period from 600,000 in 1945 to 
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850,000 in 1952 when the T.U.C. 
deregistered the historic London 
Trades Council (far older than the 
T.U.C.); not a single trade union dis- 
affiliation took place until after the 
T.U.C. intervened, and then only 
under pressure from the head offices; 
and the subsequent decline in mem- 
bership followed the T.U.C. interven- 
tion and disruption. Similarly the ex- 
tension of Communism among stu- 
dents and in the universities during 
the ’thirties is explained by the fact 
that at that time “the University La- 
bor Federation did not discriminate 
against Communists,” i.e., failed to 
operate the necessary Black Circu- 
lar methods (p. 105). 

Fifth Fatal Flaw. The fifth and 
most serious weakness of Mr. Pell- 
ing’s book is the separation of the 
history of the Communist Party from 
the history of the British Labor 
Movement. The two are insepar- 
able. The whole life and activity of 
the Communist Party is related to 
the struggle of the working class 
against capitalism, both in the indus- 
trial and the political fields; the fight 
for militant policies against reac- 
tionary policies in the labor move- 
ment; for democracy against fas- 
cism; for national liberation against 
colonialism; for peace against war; 
for socialism against the repudiation 
of socialism. ‘To empty out in this 
way the content is to destroy the 
meaning: to present, in place of his- 
tory, “a tale, told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.” It is as if a cinematograph film 
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were to be made of a wrestling matck; 
and then all the representation of 
one opponent blanked out from the 
film, so that by this means all the 
violent exertions, writhings and con- 
tortions of the single figure in a 
vacuum could be presented as some- 
thing highly absurd and purposeless, 
Of course Mr. Pelling, given his 
aim of proving a preconceived doc- 
trine and prejudice, in place of fol- 
lowing the path of history, could not 
do otherwise. For if he had given 
the true record of the policies of 
capitalism, of Toryism and of the 
Right wing Labor leadership at each 
stage during this period, and in this 
context set out alongside the poli- 
cies of the Communist Party, it is in- 
evitable that such a contrast would 
produce an inescapable conclusion in 
the reader’s mind, however hostile 
the narrator, and demonstrate the 
repeated historical vindication, in the 
light of events, of the policies for 
which the Communist Party has 
fought during these forty years. 


A CONCLUDING WORD 
These basic flaws, quite apart 


from any mistakes or inaccuracies 


of detail, disqualify Mr. Pelling 


from any claim to have written a] 


“Historical Profile” of the Commu- 
nist Party. A serious history, or a 
first attempt at a serious history, is 
in course of preparation on behalf 
of the Communist Party. But a seri- 
ous history will require more careful 
research and judgment of sources, 
more respect for facts, and above all 
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ing mater: more political understanding of the service could never win the limitless 
— of elementary realities of classes and the loyalty, devotion, enthusiasm, and 
from the class struggle, as well as a little more _ sacrifice which no other party or po- 
ns all the sympathy and closeness to the spirit litical organization in Britain has 
$ and con, of militant workers and militant so- been able to show over these forty 
gure 1M @ cialists than Mr. Pelling possesses. | years. This limitless loyalty, devo- 
| as some. For there is one thing which is tion, enthusiasm and sacrifice is in- 
urposeless, most conspicuously missing in the spired, and can only be inspired, in 
given his parrative of Mr. Pelling, but which Britain, as in all the countries of the 
eived doc. it would be vain to look for in him. world, in the service of the highest 
ace of fol That is an understanding of the hon- cause of all, the cause of human 
could not or of a Communist. When we con- emancipation, of the world victory 
had SVEN der the stature of a Tom Mann, a_ of communism. 
policies of Gallacher or a Pollitt, and their The Twenty-Sixth Congress of 
nd of the record in the working-class move- the Communist Party at Easter has 
up at each ment, and compare it with the role demonstrated that the Communist 
ind in this: 6¢ a MacDonald, a J. H. Thomas or Party in this country, through the 
: the Poli- 4 Gaitskell, we see not only the con- outcome of these forty years, despite 
i . vould frontation of two class outlooks, but all mistakes and weaknesses, despite 
‘ast. Wo 
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of two conceptions of life. It is pre- 
cisely because Communism repre- 
sents that political force in Britain 
which can never be won over or 
turned aside by the ruling class, 
which can never be bought, intimi- 
dated, silenced or broken, that all 
the hatred of the ruling class, and 
all the arsenal of denunciation of 
the servants of capitalism, is most 


all limitations, has established itself 
as a serious and organized political 
force. It has established itself as a 
party united in political outlook and 
understanding, and strongly based 
in the industrial working class and 
in every phase of the daily mass 
struggle. It has established itself 
as the only party with a program 
for the fulfillment of socialism in 


ute apart! unceasingly and unswervingly di- the conditions of Britain and with a 
raccuraciés| rected against the Communist Party. policy to tackle the problems of Brit- 
im Pelling In his final conclusion Mr. Pelling ain in extreme imperialist decline. 
written a 
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confesses himself baffled by “the prob- 
lem of how it came to pass that a 
band of British citizens could sacri- 
fice themselves so completely over a 
period of almost forty years to the 
service of a dictatorship in another 
country” (p. 191). Not the service 
of a foreign dictatorship, Mr. Pell- 
ing. In this to him insoluble prob- 
lem his bankruptcy is revealed. Such 


It is for all these reasons that to 
those with understanding of the 
deeper political forces of our time 
the Communist Party can already be 
confidently declared, visibly and de- 
monstrably by all these signs and 
tests, and through the further ad- 
vance which can now be achieved, 
the party of the future in Britain, 
as in the rest of the world. 








A New Midwife in the New China 


By Chin Yueh-ying 


Our vILiacE Ligs tucked away in the 
mountains of the Kwangsi Chuang 
Autonomous Region in Southwest 
China. Most of us belong to the 
Chuang nationality. Oppression, 
poverty and ignorance were the lot 
of all our people in days gone by 
and bitterest of all were the suffer- 
ings of women. The village gained 
its liberation in 1949 and after we 
had carried out the land reform, I, 
an illiterate peasant woman, was 
elected to the township government 
as “women’s representative” with 
special responsibility to look after 
feminine problems. Later on, in 
1952, my work was extended to the 
whole county. 

It was one evening in the spring 
of that year that someone came to 
tell me that a neighbor was giving 
birth to a child and was in desperate 
agony. I ran to her home to try 
and help. But after saying a few 
words to me, she died. The village 
elders thought this was nothing un- 
usual, that certain women were 
fated to die in childbirth. Once 
there had been five such deaths in 
a single year in our village, and the 
newborn infants perished with their 
mothers. 

But I kept saying to myself, 
“Perhaps my neighbor need not 
have died if I had known what to 
do for her.” I heard that our gov- 
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ernment was training women in 
new, up-to-date methods of deliver- 
ing children. So next time I went 
to a meeting at the county seat | 
said that to fulfill my responsibilities 
towards women I would like to learn 
myself. 

The county government imme- 
diately arranged for me to take a 
course at its health center. Back 
again in the village, besides work- 
ing in our mutual-aid farming team, 
I announced that I was now a quali- 
fied midwife, ready to go wherever 
I was needed. 


SCIENCE VS. SUPERSTITION 


Five days afterwards I was called 
out to a case. When I got home 
after seeing the new baby into the 
world, my mother-in-law refused to 
let me enter until she had lit a fire 
across my path to “burn away the 
evil.” She clung to the old super- 
stitious beliefs of our people, and 
would not allow me to go near the 
stove, saying that my hands were 
“unclean.” “There are so many 
things you could do,” she reproached 
me. “Why must you choose this?” 

There were old-fashioned mid- 
wives in our villages, but they kept 
apart from the people, surrounded 
themselves with mystery, and 
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charged big fees. I worked in the 
fields just as before, and took only 
the small payment fixed by the gov- 
ernment, or even less. At first, most 
of the neighbors still had doubts, 
and called in the old practitioners 
when their time came. 

One night in May 1952 I heard 
that Wei Yi-ying, in Red Temple 
Village, was having a long and dif- 
ficult labor. Hurrying to her home, 
{ found everything decked out ac- 
cording to the “magic” ritual of the 
Chuang people. Red paper flowers 
were pasted on the door. Beside 
the entrance lay a cock, some money, 
three rice-shoots and three bowls of 
water. Wei Yi-ying was sitting bolt 
upright in a chair, the traditional 
midwife standing behind her. When 
her pains came, the old woman took 
a mouthful of water, stamped her 
foot and blew the water all over the 
terrified girl. She was making mat- 
ters worse, and scaring the family 
too. 
“If this girl dies,” I said to the 
old woman forcefully, “you’ll have 
to answer for it.” That scared her, 
and she left. I made the patient lie 
down, gave her a drink, and told 
her not to worry. At dawn the baby 
was born. 

A year later the same midwife’s 
own daughter-in-law was brought 
to bed with her first baby. It was 
a complicated birth and the old 
woman was helpless. The girl’s 
husband came running to me and I 
was able to save the mother’s life. 
This incident impressed the other 
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villagers. They began to see that 
scientific methods were best. 


GAINING COURAGE 


Working in the fields, eating or 
sleeping, I could never tell when 
I'd be called out. My mother-in- 
law continued to call me a fool. I 
did not mind. I was happy. 

But there was one occasion when 
I did get downcast. That was the 
day old Mrs. Li came all the way 
from another village to shout in- 
sults at me. It happened that her 
daughter, recently confined, had 
had a very difficult time and I'd 
been obliged to take her to the hos- 
pital in the city for surgical help. 
Once the baby was born and her 
daughter back home, Mrs. Li came 
to my house cursing and shouting 
that the operation had been unneces- 
sary and I’d caused her to waste a 
lot of money. Nothing I said would 
pacify her. 

When she had gone at last, I sat 
down and muttered to myself an- 
grily: “Tomorrow morning I'll pack 
up my instruments and take them 
back to the county health center. 
Why should I work so hard just to 
be cursed for it!” Then I started 
to think more calmly. Who was it 
that had flown at me? She was the 
wife of a local despot who had killed 
many of our people in the past and 
been punished for his crimes after 
the liberation. Why did she hate 
me? Because I was a poor peasant 
who had risen up from my knees 
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when such oppressors were put down. 
Why be troubled by such a person’s 
spite—her feelings were not those of 
the people at all! 

I thought of how it had been with 
us Chuangs before liberation—how 
bandits used to come down from the 
mountains and kill people in broad 
daylight. I remembered the hard 
time I'd had after the death of my 
husband, trying to keep my son, 
daughter and mother-in-law from 
going hungry. I recalled how once 
I beat my son—who was only 
twelve then—for refusing to drive 
the plough because he couldn’t bear 
to see his mother pulling it like a 
draught animal; and how we had 
both wept together. .. . 

And now here I was, elected by 
my neighbors as a people’s dele- 
gate to the county government, hon- 
ored year after year with the title 
of “model worker.” I said to my- 
self, “I'll carry on with this job 
even if the sky falls down!” 


CONCERN FOR WOMEN 


In 1955 our mutual-aid team 
joined with several others to form 
a farmers’ cooperative and I 
was elected its head. Liao Yi-lin, 
one of the other leading members, 
tried her best to persuade me to 
give up my midwifery and devote 
full time to the co-op. 

“I can manage both jobs,” I as- 
sured him. “One of the reasons why 
the Party wants women as well-as 
men in leading posts is that we un- 
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derstand women’s special problems 
and men don’t.” 

“You're always trying to get some- 
thing special for women,” he re. 
torted. “In the old days they used 
to work right up till the day their 
children were born and start again 
directly afterwards.” 

“That was before liberation,” | 
said. “And what were you yourself 
then? You were a hawker, trying 
to make a living selling brooms. 
Now you're the deputy head of a 
cooperative. I haven’t heard you 
suggest that you should go back to 
the old days?” 

When next we went to the town- 
ship government, everyone criticized 
Liao’s attitude. “You're a good man, 
working day in and day out to help 
the people grow more food,” they 
said, “and that’s praiseworthy. But 
why don’t you let Chin Yueh-ying 
serve the women? You ought to be 
helping, not hindering.” 

Last summer all the farm coopera- 
tives in our county were getting 
organized in one big people’s com- 
mune. Yang Chen-chiao, a member 
of the Communist Party committee 
for our township, spoke to me about 
setting up a maternity home. “The 
commune must do its very best for 
the women,” he said. 


After talking things over, we sent 
a letter to the health department of 


the county government asking its 
advice and suggesting that the ma 
ternity home should be attached to 
the government clinic in our town- 
ship. The proposal was quickly ap 
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roblems }proved. The principal medical work- thermos bottles and towels. I felt 
er at the clinic, Tan I-shih, thought as excited as if I were furnishing 
*t some. we were flying too high. the bridal chamber for my son’s 
he re-} “It isn’t as simple as you think,” wedding. 

ey used phe said. “You need at least a middle- But we still had no beds. Each 
ay their fschool graduate to take charge of of the 24 villages in our township 
rt again fthe work. Chin Yueh-ying? She’s has its women’s representatives, and 
never gone to school in her life! I put the problem before them at 
tion,” [lf you can get this place going with- a joint meeting. They agreed to go 
yourself fout help, you can chop off my _ back and talk it over with the neigh- 
, trying phead!” bors in their own villages. 

brooms,{ There was an old, tumbledown And what happened? The very 
ad of afhouse at the back of the clinic and next day, people started streaming 
rd youfwe decided that it would make a in from the different villages bring- 
back tofvery suitable maternity home—if ing gifts for the maternity home. 
repaired. But this was just the pe- We got all the timber we needed, 
e town- friod when everyone was rushing off and all the bed-linen. Every place 
riticized with tremendous enthusiasm to vol- contributed money to buy equip 
od man, funteer for our newly-opened coal ment and the material for baby- 
to help }mine, a big water-conservancy proj- clothes. When Tan-I-shih saw it he 
1,” they fect and the small factories the com- exclaimed: “I never thought of mo- 
hy. But }mune had started up. Where to get bilizing the people!” A woman who 
eh-ying the labor? had just brought in some bed-planks 
at to be | The problem was left to me, since put them down and said to him 
I was to remain behind in charge proudly: “You don’t know the peo 
coopera fof welfare—which included seeing ple!” 

getting }that the service in the new public 

’s com- }dining-rooms and nurseries was the THE NEW SERVICE 

member f best possible. 

mmittee | Having been a widow for somany = After twenty days’ preparation our 
1e about fyears, I'd had to learn to do all maternity home opened, bright and 
e. “The Psorts of “men’s” jobs. My knowl- speckless, with twelve beds. Four 
best for fedge came in handy now, and I young women, all of them trained 
soon began to get the house in shape. in midwifery, joined the staff. The 
we sent | The village carpenter made window five of us live on the premises so 
ment of f frames, and helped me fix up the that we can be available at all times, 
cing its labor ward. I had earned a lot of but we work in the fields when 
the ma- fmoney in the cooperative the pre- things are quiet. 

ched to [vious year, so I took some of it out At regular intervals I go round 
r town- fof the bank and bought mosquito all the production teams in the 
ckly ap frets, pillows, mats, wash-basins, township and register the names of 
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expectant mothers. We list them 
on the blackboard in our office, and 
fix the dates for each woman to 
come in for her prenatal examina- 
tion. When a woman’s time comes, 
if there is no one to take care of 
her other children we bring the 
younger ones to the hospital and 
look after them there so that the 
mother can get a good rest and not 
be worried. 

There hasn’t been a single case of 
puerperal fever or tetanus of the 
newborn in the township since our 
maternity home was started and it 
has been presented with a red ban- 
ner for this. Still more rewarding 
is the joy we are able to bring to 
mothers who lost their babies in 
the past for lack of the knowledge 
and care we can give today. 

Chin Chin-mei was 43 years old 
when I delivered her son. She had 
given birth to twelve children before 
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liberation and none had lived. ‘| 
offered up 24 pigs’ heads, and count 
less chickens and eggs in the temple 
praying for a baby in the past,” she 
told me. “If the Communist Party 
had liberated us two years earlier I 
have three sons now!” 

Tan Su-lan, from Laya villag 
came to us three days before he 
child was born, bringing her tw 
little girls, one six and the othe 
three. Su-lan had borne six boy 
in the past, but all died in infancy: 
so she believed she was fated neve 
to have a son. This time it was ; 
fine healthy boy. She still brin 
the baby to visit me from time t 
time. 

“Look how well he is coming on, 
she says to me. “When he grows up 
he’ll be a son to you because yoi 
brought him into the world.” 

“When he grows up, he'll be : 
son of the people,” I tell her. 


















Kentucky—The Editor. 








Readers will be interested in a new pamphlet, James T. Rapier, Negro 
Congressman from Alabama, by Eugene Feldman. It tells the vital story of 
a Negro labor organizer, editor, and Reconstruction Congressman, who 
lived from 1839 to 1884—an exciting and important publication, obtain- 


able, for 25c, from Southern Newsletter, P.O. Box 1307, Louisville 1, 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


MMM 


PAMPHLETS 


CUBA'S REVOLUTION: I Saw the People’s Victory 
By Joseph North 
SINCE SPUTNIK: HOW AMERICANS VIEW THE 
SOVIET UNION, by Herbert Aptheker 
TOWARD THE 1960 ELECTIONS, by Eugene Dennis 
UNEMPLOYMENT—THE WOLF AT YOUR DOOR 
by Art Shields 
THE U.S.A. AND CHINA: Peace or War? 
by Herbert Aptheker 
A POLICY FOR AMERICAN LABOR 
by National Committee, CPUSA 
FREEDOM IN HISTORY, by Herbert Aptheker 


BOOKS 
NO MEN ARE STRANGERS, by Joseph North 
THE MODERN PRINCE, AND OTHER WRITINGS 
by Antonio Gramsci 
TIBET, by Alan Winnington 
PEOPLE S CAPITALISM, by J. M. Budish 
MARK TWAIN—SOCIAL critic, by Philip Foner 
THE BRAVE NEW WORLD 
by Helen and Scott Nearing 
WHAT Is MARXISM?, by Emile Burns 


$.10 


10 


10 


$3.50 
4.00 


4.06 
50 
4.59 


3.50 


95 


UP HNACLRUUNUUUEUAUCUUUUULSEUUUUEUUECUUUUUUUEUERUUUUEUUUUEUGUU ARDELL AU 


Order from your Bookstore or 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS e 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y 



































NEW SPRING AND SUMMER TITLES 


MANSART BUILDS A SCHOOL 
By W. E. B. Du Bois 


Following the publication in 1957 of THE ORDEAL OF MANSARY. 
the first volume of Dr. Du Bois’ great trilogy, THE BLACK FLAME, 
the second volume of this historical novel, entitlked MANSART 
BUILDS A SCHOOL, will be published in June. It depicts on an 
enormous canvas the sweep and drive of the heroic, many-sided strug- 
gle of the Negro people for full equality during the years between 
1912 and 1932. 


Mainstream Publishers, $4.09 


ON THE NATURE OF REVOLUTION: 33" 


The Marxist Theory of Social Change 7 ; 
By Herbert Aptheker , 


cs 
Based on a series of radio broadcasts completed in Agtil, 1959, over * 
Station KPFA in Berkeley, California, this timely booklet. discusses 
the history and theory of revolution, including such relevant questions 
as the source, nature and scientific definition of revolutions, examples 
from history, the element of violence, the “high price” of revolutions, 
democracy, socialist and non-socialist revolutions, etc. 


New Century, $.25 
LABOR FACT BOOK 14 


Prepared by Labor Research Association 


Packed with useful information on labor and trade union develop- 

ments, unemployment, farm conditions, education, taxation, arms 

appropriations, the fight for integration, wages and other issues and 
: ; és = 

problems, this booklet is a “must. 


International, $2.00 
Coming — 
THE SOVIET UNION IN 1959 
Fact Versus Falsehood 

by George Morris 

HOW TO MAKE LEAFLETS 

by Joe Ford 
THE GERMAN QUESTION; 
TOWARD PEACE OR WAR? 

by Herbert Aptheker 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 




















